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Mt. Shasta Shi Park 


Experience . aw 
Mountary = 


Summer Fun! 


Welcome to beautiful Mt. Shasta! 


This summer discover the incredible scenery and excitement of 
this legendary mountain at the Mt Shasta Ski Park. The Ski Park 
offers summer fun for everyone in your family or group. 
Unparalleled views, thrilling outdoor recreation and attractions, 
educational exhibits, a full schedule of special events, delicious 
food and drink, as well as quality gifts and apparel al! await you. 
The Mt. Shasta Ski Park Summer Season operates daily from 
10am to 4pm beginning June 2! through Labor Day weekend. 


G} Mountain Biking 


Mc. Shasta is rapidly gaining the reputation for some of the most 
varied and exhilarating mountain biking in Northern California. 
The Ski Park offers everything you'll need for a complete day of 
mountain biking, from deluxe bike rentals, helmets, all-day chair- 
lift passes for you and your bike, an extensive network of trails, 
including the thrilling Coyote Road downhill trail, as well as 
special recreational races (see Summer Events for dates). Daily 
unlimited chairlift/bike passes are $9 for adults, $6 for children 
12 & under, and $8 for seniors 62 & over. 


Scenic Chairlift Rides 


Experience spectacular mountain scenery from a Ski Park 
chairlife. You'll be transported over |,000 vertical feet to a vista 
point where sweeping panoramic views unfold. Fun for all ages. 
Daily unlimited chairlift ride passes are $7 for adults, $4 for 
children 12 & under, and $6 for seniors 62 & over. 


0) 2222 Volcanic Exhibit 

Tour our Volcanic Exhibit where you'll see first-hand the for- 
mation of mighty Mount Shasta. The exhibit includes charts, 
photographs, aerials and videotapes explaining one of nature’s 
most fascinating creations. 


Recreational Climbing Structure 


Discover the excitement of rock climbing at Mt. Shasta’s newest 
attraction! The Ski Park Recreational Climbing Structure offers 
the thrill of real rock climbing in a safe and supervised environ- 
ment. The structure soars nearly two stories high with a wide 
variety of climbing routes and handholds. Our trained staff will 
provide you with all the equipment you'll need for a safe and 
challenging outing, including shoes, ropes, chalk and harnesses. 
All ages welcome. (All climbers are securely belayed.) 


C) Ski Park lodge 


At the Ski Park Lodge you can take in the panoramic view of 
Mount Shasta from our sunny patio, and enjoy refreshments 
and lunch from our outdoor café. Also available are recrea- 
tion-minded gifts, apparel and mementos from the Ski Park's 
Mountain Shop. Lodge Rental: ask about our group rates 
for receptions, anniversaries, reunions and other special 


events. 


Summer Events 


July 1 


Shasta Mtn. Bike Race #1—Dual Slalom 


July8&9 Annual West Coast Datsun Roadster Car Club Show 


July 23 


Shasta Mtn. Bike Race #2—Circuit/Cross Country 


August 20 Shasta Mtn. Bike Race #3—Downhill 


August 26 2nd Annual State of Jefferson Microbrewery Festival 


How to get there: 


The Mt. Shasta Ski Park is 
located in beautiful Nor- 
thern California ten miles 
east of Interstate 5 via 
Highway 89. From Redding 
or Medford, take I-5 to 
Highway 89. On Highway 89 
travel six miles east, then 
turn fefe onto Ski Park 
Highway. We are one hour 
from Redding, !.5 hours 
from Medford. 


For more info: 
Please contact our friendly, 
helpful staff. Write: Mt. Shasta 
Ski Park, 104 Siskiyou Avenue, 
Mt. Shasta, CA 96067; or call: 
(916) 926-8610. For 24-hour 
hotline, call (916) 926-8686. 
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Portions of this facility are operated under a special use permit on land under the jurisdiction of the us. 
Department of Agriculure. Forest Service. Persons of any race, national origin. sex, age, religion, or with 
any disabling condition are welcome to use and enjoy all facilities, programs and services of the USDA. 
Diseriminaden in any form is strictly against agency policy, and should ba reported to tha Secretary af 


Agneulture. Washington, DC 20250. 


Barri Silberstien, Craig Honeycutt, Carolyn 
Shaw, and Damon Honeycutt—will perform 
July 3 in Ashland with other Rogue Valley 
singers, musicians, and dancers. 
See Artscene, page 28, for details. 


ON THE COVER 


Photos by Eric Alan. 
See cover story page 8. 
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JPR Listeners Guild JPR Staff 
40 South Bartlett, Medford e 772-8) 18 Mark Schiveley Ronald Kramer 
Call for a complete schedule of summer classes for adults and children President Director of Broadcasting 
Ellen Chol John Baxter 
JUDY MORRIS, Watercolor Workshop Hah aie Assoc. Dir. of Broadcasting 


An introduction to the materials and methods needed to paint with style and distinc- 


Stewart McCollom 


Ronald Kramer, Ex-Officio 


for Programming 


tion. This workshop will direct the experienced painter to find logical and creative Secretary Paul Westhelle 5 
solutions to painting problems. Intermediate to Advanced Students. papas re 
Judy Morris is an award-winning artist and a signature member of the National Watercolor Trustees Jerpubladeen 

Society and the Northwest Watercolor Society. She has enjoyed a successful teaching career jacksaniCauily Assoc. Dir, of Broadcasting 

for over 25 years. Jim Berryman for Engineering 

July 31 thru August 4, 9 am-3 pm daily * Members: $195, Non-members $225 Richard Joseph Art Knoles 

et ee Developme AS a 
CHARLOTTE ABERNATHY, Pastel Workshop Jenny Windsor a 
Using pastels is like having color flow from your fingers. With her thorough knowledge of Coos County Assistant Engineering Director 
color theory and design Abernathy presents an in-depth workshop: For the begin- Kathy Grossman Pat Daly 
ner—materials and techniques; For the experienced—more advanced strategies. ieee Tal Music Director 
Beginning through Advanced Students. Del Norte County Keith Henty 
Charlotte Abernathy is an award-winning artist many times over. She is an echibiting mem- pemarcen Acting NeW satay 
ber of several pastel societies and teadhes workshops around the country. An exhibit of her ales uns re Pyke ; 
work will be featured in the main gallery during August. Marie Rasmussen yes saat 
August 7 thru August 11, 9 am-3 pm daily » Members: $195, Non-members $225 Josephine County Rucelevin 
Barbara Bean Announcer/Development 
JAMES KIRK, Watercolor Workshop ie A 
Discover why watercolor is not a difficult medium. Focus on the elements and prin- aricinBasin Virtne Director 
ciples of design and develop abstract interpretations rather than stereotyped dupli- Bernie Agrons Cathy Hagstrom 
cations of subject matter. Workshop to include three days of figurative work with Alicia Mannix Accounting Clerk 
model. Intermediate to Advanced Students. a Shasta County Mary Friesen 
James Kirk's teaching carter spans over 40 years including 28 years as Professor of Art at Scott Carter Receptionist 
Western Oregon State College and Oregon State University. As a studio artist, Mr. Kirk is a, oa Betsy Larke 
known for his watercolors, drawings and photography. He has produced three video textbooks | ey eae (North) | Membership Secretary 
on watercolor. as eit’ Eric Alan 
August 14 thru August 19, 9 am-3 pm daily * Members: $255, Non-members $280 | ee PD Morning eda 


Lourdes Rosas 
Elizabeth Kinnan 


e e e . * . * 
LEE BALE, All that Glitters, Fabric Embellishment | | Director of Broadcasting | Spanish Program Coordinators 
Obsessive surface ornamentation-concentrating on fabric embellishment as acraft [7 
as Well as an aesthetic investigation into the phenomenon of energized imagery. : Programming Volunteers 
The goal is the production of textile surfaces that explore the “trash and flash” “| | ‘Triesta Ashenfelter Peter Gaulke Allison Scull 
values of gold leaf, fluorescent, glitter, beading, sequins and other seductive materi- Traci Batchelder Shane Gibbons Wen Smith 
als—culminating in a one-of-a-kind piece. : ee oe pine Per 
Lee Bale holds an MFA from Cranbrook. She ts trained as a painter/sculptor. She is currently : Manuel Canjura Tim Harper Pam Stewart 
teaching a variety of art classes at Southern Oregon State Oregon. She has an extensiveawards | \ | Michael Clark Hank Henry Carolyn Strayer 
choahinin d ft John Clarke Laurie Howard Lars Svendsgaard 
GUOSEXLOIIORSIE COLE. Claire Collins Dennis Hubbard Josh Tanner 
r —3 pm « Members: $125, Non-members $140 y Hans Davis Elizabeth Kinnan Aaron Turpen 
M, T, W, August 21, 22, 23, 10 am-3 p $ : $ * Bob Davy Richard Moeschl Jessica Vineyard 
| Herman Edel Frances Oyung Chris Welton 
Mardie Edel Ron Peck 
_ JIM VECCHI, Photography Workshop | recs Fleeces neta 
Spend mornings in gallery classroom for lecture and critique. Spend afternoons in John Foster Lourdes Rosas 


the field taking pictures with disposable panoramic cameras. With the disposable 
camera depth of field and focus are forfeited. In turn the photographer works within 
the immediacy and intimacy of the moment. The resulting photos are fresh and 
without artifice. Intermediate to Advanced Students. 

Jim Vecchi is currently in the MFA program at Stanford University. His book “Lift Any 


Jefferson Public Radio is a member of NPR-National Public 
Radio, CPB-Corporation for Public Broadcasting, 

CPRO-Consortium for Public Radio in Oregon, West Coast 
Public Radio, and an affiliate of Public Radio International. 


Jefferson Public Radio welcomes your comments: 


a oe 


Stone” is about to be published. His recent exhibition at the Rogue Gallery & Art Center was 1250 Siskiyou Blvd., 
very well received. Ashland, OR 97520-5025 
Th, F, S, August 24, 25, 26, 10 am-3 pm* Members: $125, Non-members $140 (503) 552-6301 


(916) 243-8000 (Shasta County) 
at —_——— a — = Email: JPR@WPO.SOSC.OSSHE.EDU 
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Ronald Kramer 


TUNED IN 


The Lull Before the Storm 


\ i any Guild members have written over 
| the past several months wondering 
LY dL what has developed regarding federal 
funding for public radio and why so little 
has been publicly said since January. Recog:- 
nizing the difficulty of reporting upon a 
highly fluid situation in a print medium with 
a one month advance deadline, I thought I’d 
take a stab at trying to fill in events of the 
past six months on this topic. 

I am writing in early June and by the 
time you receive this Congress will be start- 
ing to think about its August recess. So 
many things could have changed by the 
point this issue of the Jefferson Monthly ar- 
rives at your home. Still, the quiet of the 
past months masks a great deal of activity 
and I want to try to summarize these devel- 
opments for you. 

Congressional analysis of funding for 
public broadcasting basically falls into three 
areas: 

- funding for FY 1996 and FY 1997. Al- 
though these funds were appropriated 
in 1994, Congress has talked about 
taking back some of these funds. 
funding for FY 1998 and beyond. Ac- 
tion on this subject involves both a 
re-authorization of the program as 
well as the appropriation of funds. 
Other changes in legislation which 
might affect programming for funding. 
Changes which have been proposed 
include abolishing noncommercial 
broadcasting and making all stations, 
commercial, authorizing limited com- 
mercialization of public stations, and 
other revisions to our status. 


FY 1996 & FY 1997 Funding 


Congressional action on rescinding the FY 
"96 and FY ’97 funding occupied a great 
deal of the winter and spring months. Pro- 
posals varied from very small cuts of 1% or 
2% to draconian surgery of 50% or 100%. 
When Congress finally passed an omnibus 
rescission bill, the House of Representa- 
tives’ harsher treatment of public radio was 


moderated by the Senate which resulted in 
cuts of about 7.5% in 1996 and about dou- 
ble that amount in FY 1997 being adopted. 
Then President Clinton vetoed the omnibus 
rescission bill and everything went back to 
square one. It seems possible that the cuts 
which had been agreed to by Congress will 
be enacted in some other legislative vehicle. 
The cost to Jefferson Public Radio of those 
reductions would be about $80,000 spread 
over the two years involved. 


FY 1998 and Beyond 


This is the most difficult area upon which to 
report. Some important members of Con- 
gress have taken the position that there 
should be NO continuing funding at all. Oth- 
ers have argued in favor of some continued, 
but reduced funding. The Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting has advanced a proposal 
which calls for the establishment of a dedi- 
cated Trust Fund to help support public 
broadcasting. Some national organizations 
in public television, and National Public 
Radio, called for establishing such a fund 
with capital to be generated from a variety of 
temporary measures including some taxes 
on certain types of commercial broadcasting 
transactions and some special tax incentives 
to contributions from private individuals. 
There has not been any discernable flavor in 
the response to these proposals from mem- 
bers of Congress at the time I am writing. 


Other Measures 


An active array of “ideas” are working their 
way around Capital Hill. A budget bill which 
emerged from the Senate Budget Commit- 
tee contains a provision strongly encourag- 
ing the establishment of a commercialized 
service for public radio. A lot of the ideas of- 
fered by members of Congress to generate 
new funding have, upon financial analysis 
by Lehman Brothers, a financial! consulting 
group retained by the Corporation for Pub- 
lic Broadcasting (CPB) to assess these 
ideas, proven to not afford the financial re- 
turn which some had hoped. Some of these 


ideas included: 

converting public radio to a commer- 
cial service 

substantially expanding the potential 
for underwriting through legislata- 
tive changes 

leasing for commerical purposes 
some of the frequencies used by pub- 
lic radio stations 

various tax measures 


The Lehman Brothers’ analysis con- 
cluded that none of these measures would 
generate sufficient income to cover their 
own cost of implementation and replace the 
existing federal appropriation, with the ex- 
ception of some of the proposals to increase 
underwriting revenues. The scale of income 
the study thought might be newly gener- 
ated from increased underwriting was, how- 
ever, not of great size. 

The trust fund idea is the only one ad- 
vanced which might afford comparable re- 
placement funding. Some of you have writ- 
ten over the past few months to observe that 
the loss of federal funding might not be a 
bad idea in that it might minimize the ap- 
pearance, or reality, of federal control over 
public radio. Interestingly, close Congres- 
sional observers report that Congress has no 
intention of releasing some degree of over- 
sight regardless of whether it provides any 
funding to public radio. A trust fund would 
still be subject to Congressional control and, 
even in a world with a total absence of any 
federal funding, there are regulatory strings 
which Congress holds which continue to give 
them authority over us to a degree which 
does not exist for commercial stations. And it 
has been made clear that they do not intend 
to release that control. 


What’s Next 


Just before or after its August recess, Con- 
gress will begin devoting attention to the FY 
1998 reauthorization bill. That’s when “the 
rubber hits the road” in this discussion. All of 
the rescission talk and hearings this past win- 
ter were simply prelude to the main event— 
whether the national interest is served by the 
federal government’s acting to assist and as- 
sure the existence of public radio. 


The Real Agenda 


Congressional debate over continued fund- 
ing for public radio began as a fiscal re- 
sponsibility measure. With a great deal of 
attention focused upon the national debt, 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 15 
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3} Wen Smith 


Malthusiasm—The Big, 


Loud Bang 


Tf malthusiasm isn’t in your dictionary 
Lyet, not to worry. I'll tell you all about it. 

Malthusiasm is negative enthusiasm. 
An enthusiast is filled with spirit, inspired 
by theos, God. A malthusiast is filled with 
fear, pessimism about the future of hu- 
mankind. 

Ever since Tom Malthus (1766-1834) 
put forth his idea that population grows 
faster than the means of subsistence, the 
malthusians (or malthustasts) have seen 
mankind doomed to starvation unless pop- 
ulation is checked by war, pestilence, 
famine, contraception, or abortion. What 
the malthusiasts overlook is the human ca- 
pacity for enthusiasm, the openness of the 
human mind to inspiration. 

Malthusiasts, blind to that potential, do 
not see that the means of subsistence are 
limited not by what humankind knows or 
has known, but only by what it can know. 
Even today we are capable, with present 
knowledge, to produce enough food and 
enough health care to sustain populations 
more vast than those now living. Most of 
Earth’s surface is not yet inhabited, not be- 
cause it is uninhabitable but because to in- 
habit it would be expensive, would call for 
imagination, determination, investment, 
and political will. Those things may arise 
in abundance once they become visibly nec- 
essary to survival of the species, just as 
agriculture and industry became necessary 
in the past. 

Humankind’s continued existence is se- 
riously threatened, not by a population ex- 
plosion, but by the big, loud bang of 
malthusiasm. 

Malthusiasts do not believe in hu- 
mankind, do not believe in the human ca- 
pacity to adapt. They prefer hand-wringing 
anxiety and despair rather than enthusi- 
asm, perhaps because, far from being filled 
with spirit, they are filled with mistrust of 
spirit. Their answer to the population scare 
is abortion of the unborn and euthanasia 


for the infirm or unfulfilled. 

Malthusiasts do not realize a statistical 
verity-that population control, if left to 
Providence and the imaginative investment 
of human energies, will work out to mathe- 
matical certainty. Either humankind’s 
knowledge and enthusiasm will expand to 
meet the needs of survival (in which case 
there is no need to worry, since life will in- 
crease and prosper), or humankind will 
yield to extinction (in which case there is no 
heed to worry, since a perfect balance will 
then inevitably appear.) 

Still, the malthusiasts say, what matters 
is not mere survival but the quality of life. 
Overpopulation dilutes the abundance of 
life’s good things and makes life less worth 
living. Again, the malthusiasts underesti- 
mate the power of spirit, the capacity of hu- 
mankind to be inspired, enthusiastic, cre- 
ative. As for the quality of life, we ain’t seen 
nothin’ yet. 

When and if Doomsday comes upon us 
and our story ends, it will be apparent 
(though none will remain to appreciate it) 
that theos, God, had human population 
under perfect control all the while. From 
the beginning to the end, a zero population 
growth will prevail. The number of deaths 
will exactly equal the number of births. 

In the history of humankind not all has 
yet been said and done, though more has 
been said than done. For those of us who 
hope humankind will survive and prosper, 
the thing to worry about is not overpopu- 
lation—but underenthusiasm. 1M 


Wen Smith’s Speaking of Words is heard 
Mondays on the Jefferson Daily and on JPR's 
Classics & News Service Saturdays at 10 a.m. 
Wen, who lives in Ashland, is also heard na- 
tionally on Monitor Radio and writes regu- 
larly for The Saturday Evening Post. 


uture generations will inherit the world we have fashioned. 

They'll benefit from the institutions we have invested our time 

and resources to create and be limited by our omissions. 
Jefferson Public Radio is an institution that strives to contribute to 
the betterment of our culture by building tolerance for the 
expression of diverse viewpoints, promoting informed citizen 
participation toward forming effective government, and encouraging 
original creation in the arts. 


We invite you to become a permanent part of our future. By naming 
The Jefferson Public Radio Listeners Guild in your will, you can 
ensure that future generations will have access to the same thought- 
provoking, inspiring public radio programming that you have come 
lo value. Bequests are conservatively invested with only the interest 
and/or dividend income they generate used to support Jefferson 
Public Radio's service in Southern Oregon and Northern California. 
By managing bequests made to the Guild in this way, your gift truly 
becomes one that will have lasting impact on our community for 
decades to come. 

To include The Jefferson Public Radio Listeners Guild in your will consult 
your attorney or personal advisor The suggested description of our 
organization is “The Jefferson Public Radio Listeners Guild. a component 
of the Southern Oregon State College Foundation, which is an Oregon 
non-profit tax-exempt corporation located in Ashland, Oregon.” 

If you would like further information on making a bequest please 
contact us at (503) 552-6301. 
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Russell Sadler 


JEFFERSON OUTLOOK 


The Meaning 


of Silence 


4 Ke U.S. Supreme Court struck down 
| state-set term limits for members of 
Congress. The Court's traditionalist 
majority simply repeated what we already 
knew-state legislatures 
cannot impose term limits 
on members of Congress. 
It requires an amendment 
to the U.S. Constitution. 

The Court's activist mi- 
nority argued there is 
nothing in the constitution 
that deprives the people of 
each state from imposing 
term limits on their mem- 
bers of Congress. The con- 
stitution is simply silent on 
the subject. The activists 
ignored 200 years of legal 
precedent that says federal 
law is superior to state law 
when federal issues are in- 
volved. 

The dissenting opinion 
goes well beyond the issue of term limits 
and the constitution’s silence on the sub- 
ject. It is an attempt to reinterpret the 10th 
Amendment to rewrite what power states 
have when the constitution is silent on a 
subject. The 10th Amendment-lawyers call 
it the “reserve clause”~is the provision that 
declares all powers not delegated to the fed- 
eral government nor prohibited to the 
states are “reserved to the states respec- 
tively, or to the people.” 

The constitution prescribes three quali- 
fications for members of Congress. They 
must be 25 years old, a citizen of the coun- 
try for at least seven years, and inhabit the 
state that chose them. Term limits support- 
ers argued that states have the power under 
the 10th Amendment to add other qualifi- 
cations because the constitution doesn’t 
prohibit them from doing so. 

The court majority did not buy this ar- 
gument. The majority opinion, written by 


THE TERMS LIBERAL AND 
CONSERVATIVE HAVE LOST 
THEIR MEANING ON TODAY'S 
SUPREME COURT. 
TRADITIONALISTS AND 
ACTIVISTS MAY BE MORE 


USEFUL LABELS. 


Justice John Paul Stevens, says the states 
cannot reserve what they never possessed 
and holds the states never had any author- 
ity over qualifications of serving in the na- 
tional government, be- 
cause no national govern- 
ment existed prior to its 
formation in 1787. 

This line of reasoning 
is almost as old as the con- 
stitution itself. It goes 
back to the famous 1819 
case of McCullough vs. 
Maryland. The State of 
Maryland argued it had 
the power to tax corpora- 
tions chartered by Con- 
gress. It was a power “re- 
served” to the states, ar- 
gued Maryland, because 
the constitution is silent 
on the issue. Chief Justice 
John Marshall wrote that 
an “original right to tax” 
federally chartered corporations “never ex- 
isted, and the question whether it had been 
surrendered cannot arise.” 

The minority opinion, written by Justice 
Clarence Thomas, challenges this nearly 
200-year-old view of the state-federal rela- 
tionship. Thomas creatively argues that 
“powers reserved to the people” means the 
people of the states. Thomas further argues 
the “people of the states” are free to add 
to the minimum eligibility qualifications for 
members of Congress already in the consti- 
tution by simply passing a statute in their 
own state or amending their state constitu- 
tion. 

There is no precedent for this sweeping 
reinterpretation of the 10th Amendment. 
Thomas invents it out of whole cloth. The 
larger political motives for this activist rein- 
terpretation of the constitution are not 
hard to figure out. The court's conservative 
activists intend to argue for an expansive 


reading of the 10th Amendment powers re- 
served to the states, just as the court’s lib- 
eral activists argued for an expansive read- 
ing of the interstate commerce clause ex- 
panding the reach and power of the federal 
government over the last 70 years. 

The terms liberal and conservative have 
lost their meaning on today’s Supreme 
Court. Traditionalists and activists may be 
more useful labels. Although the rhetoric 
changed from liberal to conservative, ac- 
tivist judges are still trying to rewrite the 
constitution to suit their ideology. 

Term limit advocates insist the public 
supports term limits. While polls show a 
majority of Americans approve of term lim- 
its for members of Congress, the actual 
state enactment of term limits is a largely 
western phenomenon. Most of the 23 states 
that imposed term limits on members of 
Congress are in the West, with a few more 
in the populist upper mid-west and New 
England. Virtually all the states in the 
south, including Texas and populous east- 
ern states like New York and Pennsylvania, 
have not imposed term limitations on their 
congressional delegations. Not surprisingly, 
virtually all the leaders of Congress come 
from states without term limits. Speaker 
Newt Gingrich comes from Georgia, Senate 
Majority Leader Bob Dole comes from 
Kansas, powerful committee chairs come 
from Louisiana, Texas, Pennsylvania, Al- 
abama—all states without term limits on 
elected federal officeholders. 

Congress still operates on the seniority 
system, with the power going to members 
who serve the longest. States with self-im- 
posed term limits are no longer on an equal 
footing with states that do not impose term 
limits on members of Congress. That is why 
the Supreme Court’s majority wisely re- 
quires a constitutional amendment to im- 
pose uniform term limits on every state—or 
none at all. 

A constitutional amendment requires 
approval by two-thirds of the House and 
Senate and ratification by three-quarters of 
the state legislatures. If term limit support- 
ers can win that much support, then Amer- 
icans in every state will have to accept this 
zealous effort to restrict the free choices of 
future generations of voters. uM) 


Russell Sadler’s Oregon Outlook is heard 
Monday through Friday at 6:55 a.m. on JPR’s 
Morning News and on the Jefferson Daily. 
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Any Music — Any Time! 


Jefferson Public Radio is your source for the best in classical music, jazz, 
world beat, folk, blues, and new acoustic music in Southern Oregon and 
Northem California, and Public Radio MusicSource is the best place to buy 
anything you hear on Jefferson Public Radio. 


Call 1-800-75-MUSIC and discover why your neighbors same themselves 
time and money by using the world’s largest record store! 


A portion of your MusicSource order 
helps support Jefferson Public Radio 
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The Backwoods on Foot 


Discovering the State of Jeflerson’s 


ummer comes with an ur- 
gency in any place where 
the seasons are strongly 
felt. There’s a sense that 
the days of warmth and ex- 
tended light must be lived in to the 
fullest: that every shard of sunshine 
must be explored, before the next 
dark Winter too quickly sets in. 

These days the urgency has an- 
other undercurrent to it as well, 
which makes every travel to the 
wild more precious and painful: for 
as the swelling human population 
pressures the wilderness, a sense of 
transience settles over its beauty. 
Perhaps that will make the wilder- 
ness more cherished, in the way 
that an ill friend is often loved the 
most. But it also gives sadness to 
that urgency; a sensation that the 
wild lands need be appreciated now, 
in this very moment, just in case. What if they 
aren’t here, when another generation’s houses 
have extended the front lines of cities deep into 
open spaces? 

In the State of Jefferson, we are still blessed 
with abundance. There are a staggering number of 
beautiful places that might, by some imaginative 
stretch, still be called wild. They may have roads 
through them, or other deep marks from heavy 
hands; but they’re here in such profusion that it’s 
difficult to name all the beautiful places, let alone 
know them each like the mind of a friend. From 
nearly any place in Jefferson, it’s a short trip to 
where green silence waits~to where the calm, clear 
feeling a forest lends can be had for the asking. 
There are a plethora of insistently melodious rivers; 
a wide array of austere, majestic peaks; an un- 
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Inner Beauty 


INSTHE STATEOFR 


JEFFERSON) WE ARE 
STILL BLESSED WITH 
ABUNDANCE. IT’S 
TAMAZING HOW CLOSE TO 
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| CROWDS OF SUMMER 


THE WILDERNESS {S) | 
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Eric Alan 


countable number of hidden side 
canyons which are no less beautiful 
for their obscurity. Such obscurity 
is, in fact, often what protects their 
beauty. 

No need to look for the spectac- 
ular, cordoned-off grandeur of the 
country’s most famous scenic 
places. It’s not that it doesn’t exist 
here. What vista could overshadow 
that of Mt. Shasta? What water is 
more deserving of stardom than 
Crater Lake? It’s just that it’s the 
average place, the beauty of close 
quarters, that truly defines an 
area’s majesty. Those nearly name- 
less wild lands are most often the 
ones in which a person can begin to 
feel at home, and form a deep and 
lasting bond. They don’t feel caged 
and separate, part of some priced 
spectacle to be viewed from behind 
a railing, as if in some colossal museum. 

Pack a lunch. It’s time to go. 

I've chosen three places for this time, along the 
lines of this logic. They’re spectacular precisely be- 
cause they’re only average for this area: they’re all 
exquisite, yet tomorrow, I might choose or discover 
countless other places. These three are close, 
they’re sweet, and they span a wide range of phys- 
ical exertion—that’s all. . 

For those seeking to reach beauty with just a 
ride in an automotive beast—without much hiking 
upon arrival—I choose the Scott River, just off of 
the Klamath River. For those seeking more remove 
and a nice moderate workout, I choose a certain 
trail along the Applegate River. And for those with 
enough of a mountain-scaling urge that, if the 
world’s surface becomes entirely bricked with Wal- 


Marts, will still be climbing the roofs with me and defiantly shout- 
ing: “Because it was there!”—I choose Wagner Butte, just outside of 
Talent, often overlooked despite its worthy challenge. 

Let’s begin with the middle ground. 


ut on the edge of the Red Buttes Wilderness, very near 

the invisible, irrelevant California/Oregon border, the 

Middle Fork of the Applegate River is paralleled by a trail 

deep into sheltering forest, and at points deep into his- 

tory as well. No, in most ways, it doesn’t matter what 
state it’s in—the politics that affects these woods is hidden. The per- 
centage of mail-in ballots returned by squirrels here in recent elec- 
tions has been notably low. 

Once you’ve found your way through the gravel roads that lead 
west out of the Applegate Valley to the trailhead—see the sidebar 
on page 17 for specific directions—the trail is a welcoming friend. 
With its mostly gradual grades and variance of terrains, the Middle 
Fork offers anywhere from an hour’s easy stroll to a full day’s wan- 
der, with possible stops to soak in the river if it’s warm enough. 
It’s an easy trail to go as far as you want, stop, and turn around 
without missing the main event. The whole trail’s just over six 
miles, one way. 

After a brief initial stretch in which the trail begins as a for- 


mer dirt road—now grassed-over and pretty—the trail veers off to 
the right, narrows, and begins its slow snake into deeper places. 
The first rock faces drip water if the season is wet enough, and al- 
ways close by is the constant talking of the river, to the left—the 
white noise of water, one of the greatest calming sounds. The trail- 
head is at about 3500 feet, and it’s sheltered by canyon walls which 
are often steep, so Spring comes later and Winter comes earlier 
than back in the lower valleys where most of us live. But always, it’s 
beautiful. I’ve seen it in every season except Winter, with its sea- 
sonal personalities on display in turn. In Summer, it can be hot 
despite the elements of shade, especially along the first mile or 
two when the trail is on the northern side of the canyon. But the 
trail crosses to the cooler canyon side, soon enough, and there are 
always the translucent green pools of the river to stop to cool off in. 
The water will likely be higher this Summer than last, and even 
then, there were several places still deep enough for a quick swim, 
and the water was refreshingly clear and chill. 

In Fall, the trail turns into a deciduous fireworks show, as the 
yellows of maple are mixed in with the other reds and yellows of 
other beautiful plants, which I prefer to photograph rather than 
name. Huckleberry, vine maple, hazelnut—I’m told that’s what the 
beautiful residents are called. Other residents are the fir trees 
above, along with cedar and ponderosa pines; there are numerous 
old-growth stands. It’s an impressive canopy; and the soft mosses 


Previous page: A backwoods explorer on the Middle Fork of the Applegate River. 
Below: A glorious vista from Wagner Butte and a wild orchid along the Applegate River. 
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and lichens that line the trail on the cooler side of the canyon are 
lush as well. The waters of the river catch and reflect the seasonal 
colors, making the finest of liquid palettes. 

In the Spring, the foliage does come later than in our valleys, 
but that way brings lushness farther forth into the Summer, when 
the rest of us begin to parch. A friend and I last visited this trail in 
the beginning of May—and we found the undergrowth barely bud- 
ding yet. the first subtle flowers only just out, the ground still quite 
moist after a wet Winter at last. 

It’s a comfortable snake of a 
path through all this, which crosses 
a massive log bridge, and then as- 
cends on the south side of the 
canyon, past the remnants of a col- 
lapsed cabin or two—reminders that 
the gold sought in the river was 
once much different than the re- 
flected gold of autumn leaves. 

The trail plays hide-and-seek 
with the river for a few miles, com- 
ing and going, climbing a bit more 
steeply as the miles move on. One 
crossing at a river split may be a 
small challenge at times of high 
runoff—we had to improvise on a 
conveniently downed tree, in May— 
but in the Summer the secondary 
flow dries, and no water need be 
crossed at all there. Glimpses 
through the trees begin to show 
deeper, steeper canyon walls after 
a few miles, with the ascending 
groves of evergreens above catching 
and scattering rays. 

The trail eventually reaches an- 
other trailhead, much farther along 
the same road you came in upon. It 
makes no sense to me to start 
there, as it’s a longer drive from al- 
most anywhere, and once you arrive, the hike then 
leads downstream first instead of upstream. Per- 
sonally, I do feel compelled to go upstream first. 
Perhaps this is family history or personal neurosis— 
my Uncle Trevor was actually a spawning brook 
trout—but I also notice that few hikers feel the com- 
pulsion to head for the deepest valley, find the low- 
est pothole to stand in, and then shout their con- | 

| 
{ 


IPERHS 


quering “because it was there!” cries. So I'll as- 
sume that you prefer upstream too; and that you'll 
find the trail as compelling as I do. 


h, but maybe the imperfect old body just won’t go that 

far, at least until the new parts arrive. Or maybe the kids 

won’t go more than a hundred yards from the car door 

before asking if they’re there yet. Or maybe you just did 

that triathlon yesterday and have earned a chance to do 
a motionless imitation of a large, beached jellyfish—but you want 
to do it in a beautiful place by a fine river. 
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One place that lends itself to “jellyfish” condition is the Scott 
River. It’s not that there aren’t places leading off of it for the am- 
bitious hiker: the Paradise Lake Trail and the Kelsey Trail immedi- 
ately come to mind. It’s just that you don’t have to hike if not in the 
mood. There are several places immediately along the river to pick 
and choose, according to whim. 

The Scott River Road can be done as a loop trip, with one end 
of the loop connecting to the Klamath River highway, leading out 
to Interstate 5; and the other end in 
Fort Jones, California, connecting 
to 1-5 via Yreka (See sidebar again, 
for directions). 

Personally, I prefer to come 
around from the north end, joining 
up with the Scott River Road just 
outside of the greater metropolitan 
area of Horse Creek, a town chiefly 
distinguished by its brown tin- 
roofed church, at which all one hun- 
dred and fifteen residents appear to 
gather faithfully on Sunday morn- 
ing. This begins the trip with the 
Klamath River Highway, which is a 
joy in itself, as it parallels the wide 
river through carved canyons. It 
passes riverside places beautiful 
enough to waylay you all day, thus 
keeping you from ever reaching the 
Scott River, thus negating the use 
of this entire part of the article. 

For the sake of argument, I’ll 
assume you’ve resisted the many 
temptations of the Klamath, have 
come from the north, and are now 
successfully traveling south along 
the Scott River Road. Three miles 
from the turnoff you'll pass 
through the sites of old mining 
towns French Bar and Scott Bar, 
the latter of which you’ll also pass through in its 
modern location, just a bit down the road. As you 
pass through the town, you’ll see a rock monument 
to mining pioneer John Scott, on the spot where 
gold was first discovered in Siskiyou County, in the 
Summer of 1850. I have inspected this rock closely, 
and I can say definitively: Yep. It’s a rock, alright. 

I recommend driving at least six miles farther, 
perhaps to Sugarpine Gulch, the first of many river 
accesses. Sugarpine Gulch does require a short 
downhill hike to reach the river—about half a mile, 
to where there are the pine groves of the name- 
sake, mining flumes from 1910, a nice sandy river beach that does- 
n’t quite edge the water due to vegetation, some good perching 
rocks with a river view, and poison oak from road to river. Don’t say 
I didn’t warn you. 

But that half mile’s too far, you say. You’rein jellyfish mode, 
okay! Two miles further down the road begins a series of river ac- 
cess points that form the height of the river’s beauty, to me. The 
first one, at Townsend Gulch, isn’t as picturesque as the ones to 


come, in my view, so I personally would continue along to some- 
where between Gold Flat and Tompkins Creek—especially Tompkins 
Creek. There, just below where the creek joins in, is a riverside ac- 
cess even the kids probably won’t complain about, where there are 
great roaring river twists, astonishing patterns of riverside rock, 
flowers in the Spring, sheer canyon walls to look at across the way, 
and other fineries. There’s poison oak here, too, but with care it’s 
no problem, and besides, poison oak is nearly everywhere. Carefully 
identified and respected, poison 
oak is less dangerous to a body’s 
health than staying inside and 
watching television all day. 

Rafters frequent this stretch of 
the Scott River, too—but make 
sure you pronounce that word 
carefully to the kids, in case they 
hear “raptors” and expect Juras- 
sic Park. 

Last Summer, when the river 
was lower, a friend and I swam the 
pools without the currents being 
too strong, the waters being too 
cold, or the crowds thick enough 
to require bathing suits. As of the 
beginning of June, it’s all moving 
too fast and cold for that. But it’s a 
notion well worth considering. 

As the road continues to wind 
along the river from Tompkins 
Creek—going upstream again, I 
notice—the river becomes lazier, 
shallower. Three miles from Tomp- 
kins Creek is the Bridge Flat 
Campground, where the turnoff 
to the Kelsey Trail also exists. (An 
interesting trail which was once a 
supply route in the 1800s for the 
soldiers at Fort Jones, it features 
nice climbs, along a creek at 
times. I’ve been as far as Fish Camp, on the edge 
of the Marble Mountains wilderness, where there 


htt 


pool to swim in, along with more mining rem- 
nants.) Back at Bridge Flat, there may be 
teenagers hanging out, jumping off the bridge 
into the river, and otherwise making the noise 
from which you came to get away. If so, keep on 
moving down to Buker Bridge, two miles more; 
or go a third of a mile to the turnoff to Indian 
Scotty Campground, Lovers Camp, and the Par- 
adise Lake trailhead. Indian Scotty will leave you 
in a quiet place by the river to spend the day and/or night; the 
Paradise Lake trail will take you up into the Marble Mountains 
wilderness if the jellyfish mode suddenly recedes, and your inner 
mountain climber surfaces. 

Two miles beyond this turnoff, the forest boundary ends, and 
private land begins. The forest turns to valley, slowly, and Fort 
Jones lies another dozen miles or so down the road. From there, it’s 
another eighteen miles back to Yreka and I-5, and all we’ve mis- 
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named “civilization.” 

It’s amazing, though, how close to the highways and the crowds 
of Summer the wilderness is, relatively untouched and nearly de- 
void of human life. 

For example, Wagner Butte, just outside of Talent, may be as 
anonymous as the bump in your driveway, but at 7140 feet, it’s only 
four hundred feet shorter than Mt. Ashland, and is every bit as ig- 
nored as Mt. Ashland is stampeded. From its peak it offers spec- 
tacular views in all directions: Mt. 
Shasta to the south, Mt. McLough- 
lin to the east, endless rows of ridges 
stretching west, your neighbor’s 
backyard barbecue and the rest of 
the Rogue Valley and beyond, to the 
north. For those looking for a seri- 
ous workout, this will do beautifully. 


riving to the trailhead isn’t 
difficult (again, see side- 
bar). The beginning of the 
trail, however, separates 
the boys from the bighorn 
sheep. The first two miles are very 
steep and, while pretty, not breath- 
taking in a way likely to attract Ansel 
Adams’ ghost. It’s reasonably tough 
going, with the main feature being 
the Sheep Creek landslide crossing. 
This 1984 landslide was three miles 
long and an eighth of a mile wide, 
cutting through the forest with a 
thundering mixture of rock, mud and 
assorted ooze, leaving only destruc- 
tion and geological research papers 
‘in its wake. It is indeed instructive 
<4 to stand in the middle of the slide 
' area and imagine the entire moun- 
~- = tainside departing like Amtrak, with 
boulders larger than your refrigerator bouncing 
| down high and hard enough to scar the surviving 
| trees high overhead, to the side of the slide. There 
| are mostly grasses in the slide zone itself: the trees 
| have been shy of return. 
| Once the first couple of miles of steep trail are a 
| test successfully passed, the trail begins to climb at 
| a reduced grade, and reveals its many higher mer- 
} its. After a pass through deep groves, and then 
| south-facing fragrant fields of brush and rock, the 
o trail switches back and climbs to Wagner Glade Gap, 
and then turns to gently ascend the western flank 
of Wagner Butte. There are high-altitude groves of aspen to pass 
through, with their shiver of green—or brilliant yellow in Fall—along 
with evergreen stands, and open clearings from which the hun- 
dreds of miles of ridge folds to the west begin to reveal themselves, 
The ascent continues, the grades remaining gentle, and after a 
total hike of just over five miles, with a 2200 foot elevation gain, the 
trail ends at a rocky outcropping that marks the peak. These rocks 
can be easily scaled, especially if CONTINUED ON PAGE 17 
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NATURE NOTES 


Frank Lang 


Persimmons 


alking down the hill toward 

school I heard a terrible din - the 

sound of a tree muncher. I looked 
several blocks down the street to see a 
cherry picker in the midst of an interesting 
row of shade trees along 


first frost when the flesh is mushy and the 
skin is wrinkled. Then it is sweet flavored, 
before it is so bitter that its flavor will 

pucker you inside out. 
The large orange-sized persimmon of 
some yards and super- 


Chateaulin = EE 


PERSIMMON FRUITS ARE 


the street. From my end, 
the first tree is a huge Cal- 
ifornia valley oak, then 
some trees that include a 
shagbark hickory, black 
walnuts, and a tree that 
makes for some pretty 
fancy footwork certain 
times of the year, a persim- 
mon. I wonder who put to- 


markets is an Asian native, 
Diospyros kaki, named 
kaki after the Japanese 
name for the fruit. The 
fruit is well described in 
Elizabeth Schneider’s Un- 
common Fruits and Veg- 
etables: a Common Sense 
Guide. This great book 
tells you all about produce. 


EATEN AFTER THE FIRST FROST 
WHEN THE FLESH IS MUSHY 
AND THE SKIN IS WRINKLED. 
THEN IT IS SWEET FLAVORED, 
BEFORE IT IS SO BITTER THAT 


Restaurant and Wine Shoppe 
50-52 East Main, Ashland, OR 97520 (503) 488-WINE 


Spring Titles from 
White Cloud Press 


Common Era: 


Best New Writings on Religion 
(Paperback, $14.95) 
Common Era brings together some of the 
most creative minds of our time to discuss 
our multi-religious heritage. Contributors 
include Bill Moyers, Vaclav Havel, Allen 
Ginsberg, Rosemary Radford Ruether 
and others. 


Starting Time: 

A True Account of the Origins of 
Creation, Sex, Death, and Golf 
(Paperback, $11.95) 

Starting Time is a delightful golf fable 
which tells the true story of how God 
created the world while playing the first 
round of primordial golf. 


Available at local bookstores or with 
VISA or MasterCard by calling 
(503) 488-6415 
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gether such a nifty street 
side arboretum? 

From a distance, I tried 
to figure out which old tree 
had fallen to the woods- 
man’s chain saw. My guess had to do with 
messiness, either the persimmon or a black 
walnut. When I got close, I discovered the per- 
simmon being ground to smithereens. A huge 
grinder reduced all but the trunk and largest 
branches to shreds as fine as Ollie North’s re- 
ports. I suppose the tree was too messy for 
the new owners, dropping its small plum-like 
fruits all over the ground and street. 

I can’t be too critical. Several years ago, I 
cut down a black walnut in my yard because 
of messiness. It always was dropping or drip- 
ping something: male catkins in the Spring, 
then icky sticky honeydew from aphids in 
the Summer, then the leaves, then the wal- 
nuts in their nasty squashy black-staining 
husks. If that wasn’t bad enough, the leaves 
made lousy compost because of plant growth 
inhibiting substances in their tissues. 

Persimmons are not native to the 
Northwest, but two are native to the United 
States: the Texas persimmon and the com- 
mon persimmon of the Southeast. The com- 
mon persimmon is food for all kinds of ani- 
mals: deer, raccoons, foxes, skunks, birds 
and small rodents. It is also food for hu- 
mans. Persimmon fruits are eaten after the 


ITS FLAVOR WILL PUCKER YOU 
INSIDE OUT. 


Where it is from. How to 
scientifically pick through 
your _ local produce 
counter, like kind of high- 
tech hunter-gatherer, to 
get the best, the finest, and leave the lesser 
pieces for the not so clever. What its uses 
are. How to prepare the fruit or vegetable for 
eating. Nutritional highlights. Recipes. 
Freeze ripe persimmons for an instant sher- 
bet. Broil persimmon halves with brown 
sugar. Nutted persimmons. Spice roll with 
persimmon and cream filling. Eat’em raw. 

In the wild, the common persimmon 
grows as a small to medium-sized tree to 
100 feet, 20 to 30 inches in diameter. The 
fine textured, tough, strong, fairly straight- 
grained sapwood has been used in making 
golf-club heads and weaving shuttles. The 
wood is so tough the shuttles last a thou- 
sand hours before wearing out. 

Diospyros is the ebony genus, an im- 
portant commercial tropical timber species, 
no safer in its home than along the streets 
of Ashland. UM 


Dr. Frank Lang is Professor of Biology at 
Southern Oregon State College. Nature 
Notes can be heard Fridays on the Jefferson 
Daily and Saturdays at 8:30am on JPR’s 
Classics & News Service. 


Better Buses 


Rogue Valley Buses Put Natural Gas 
on the Road for Cleaner Air 


ogue Valley air is cleaner 

today than it was a gener- 

ation ago. Until recently, 

blankets of wood and oil 

smoke trapped by a nat- 
ural inversion layer often would 
plague Medford and other lower-el- 
evation communities. 

Now, after years of aggressive 
public education, wood stove re- 
placement, and industrial conver- 
sion efforts, the valley is the first 
designated “non-attainment” region 
in the country to meet stringent 
federal clean-air standards. 

Despite remarkable progress on 
one front, however, there are hazards 
looming on another. Exhaust from in- 
creasing numbers of cars and trucks 
now accounts for more than half of 
the pollution in the air we breathe. 

What can be done? 

On a national level, one answer appears to lie 
in finding less polluting alternatives for powering 
many of the 190-million cars and trucks now using 
conventional gasoline or diesel. 

Among the alternative fuels finding increasing 
acceptance is compressed natural gas, or cng, which 
produces virtually none of the emissions such as 
carbon monoxide and reactive hydrocarbons that 
contribute to poor air quality. Ford and Chrysler are 
starting to build production-line sedans, trucks, and 
vans powered by natural gas, while Honda is testing 
prototypes. More than 30,000 fleet-type vehicles use 
the fuel in the U.S. today; 400,000 are projected to 
do so by the year 2000. 

Natural gas is at work in Southern Oregon, as well. 

This month, the Rogue Valley Transportation 
District RVTD began operating Oregon’s first fleet 


EXHAUST FROM 


INCREASING NUMBERS 


OF CARS AND TRUCKS 


NOW ACCOUNTS FOR 


MORE THAN) HALE OF 


THE/POLVUTION IN THE 


AIR\ WE BREATHE: 


BY 


Scott Rayburn 


PHOTO 
James Everest (left) and Mike 


Borwick of Rogue Valley 
Transportation District 


of buses powered exclusively by 
compressed natural gas, replacing 
more than half its fleet of aging, 
diesel-powered coaches in the daily 
task of helping carry approximately 
900,000 passengers annually along 
more than 200 miles of regular 
routes. 

The compact, 27-passenger cng 
buses were built in Georgia, painted 
in White City, and fitted out in Med- 
ford. Each of the federally funded, 
$185,000 coaches features ad- 
vanced engine technologies, as well 
as hydraulic lifts for wheelchairs, 
electronic fare boxes, and air condi- 
tioning systems using non-polluting 
refrigerants. 

“We've thought about alterna- 
tives to diesel for some time,” ex- 
plained RVTD General Manager 
Mike Borwick, “but until recently, 
conversion of our diesel engines to use natural gas 
was the only method technology had to offer. For 
RVTD, that would have meant a big investment only 
to end up with 15-year-old buses still on the streets.” 

For the Rogue Valley, natural gas is a natural. 
“There is a plentiful supply through existing 
pipelines already serving homes and factories here,” 
Borwick said. 

To service its new fleet, the District built Ore- 
gon’s first “fast-fill” refueling station at its Medford 
depot. Cng buses can refuel in less than 10 min- 
utes—about the same as diesel bus—allowing the 
fleet to maintain a rigorous daily operating sched- 
ule. (“Slow-fill” devices typically used by smaller 
fleets can take up to eight hours to refuel a vehi- 
cle.) Since natural gas burns cleanly and com- 
pletely, engines CONTINUED ON PAGE 33 
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© On-line Jefferson Monthly magazine 


$10/month includes text and 
IP Transit account: 


No per hour charges: 


No long distance charges for 
access in Jackson County 


For more information andito receive 
anapplication, call 552-6301 


A Public Information Service of 
the Jefferson) Fublic Radio 
Listeners Guild 
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Linda Eckhardt & Tod Davies 


Conquering 
Mount Mazama 


ere at Pie in the Sky we're busy have the Deadheads been eating at concerts 


cooking up the second season. 
We're planning new shows: The 


these past twenty-five years? 
But most important, we’ll be taking 


Rock ‘n Roll Show, The Bayou Dinner Show your calls. We like to be at ground Zero 


from Louisiana, Bachelor 
Food, Eggstra Show, and 
Dinner for Peanuts will 
kick off the Fall season. 

We'll be calling on 
celebrities including Mar- 
cella Hazan, Madeleine 
Kamman , John Thorne 
and as a special guest for 
Halloween, Elvira. How 
does she cook with those 
long fingernails and what 
does she have on the back 
burner for the coming hal- 
lowed eve? 

We’re taking a more 


classic approach to cuisine this year. We 
want to know the historic facts about 
events in our communal past. Like what 


1/2 cup unbleached flour 

1 large egg 

pinch salt 

Soup: 

2 cups chicken broth 

2 green onions and tops, 
finely chopped 

Szechuan Peanut 
Sauce: 

2 T. chunky peanut butter 

1 tsp. chili powder 

4 cloves garlic, minced 

1/2 tsp. hot chili flakes (or 
to taste) 

1 T. vegetable oil 

2 T. reduced sodium soy 
sauce 

1 tsp. sesame oil 

1T. fresh ginger, chopped 

1/2 tsp. rice vinegar 

1/2 tsp. salt 

1 tsp. brown sugar 


SS —— 


WE'RE TAKING A MORE 
CLASSIC APPROACH TO 


CUISINE THIS YEAR. WE WANT 
TO KNOW THE HISTORIC FACTS 


ABOUT EVENTS IN OUR 


COMMUNAL PAST. LIKE WHAT 


with you discussing the is- 
sues around our mutual 
favorite subject: food. 
How can you make bis- 
cotti light? And what’s the 
best way to make pasta at 
home? 

Now there’s an easy 
question with a hard an- 
swer. You may have tried 
the method recommended 


HAVE THE DEADHEADS BEEN if Classic cookbooks. 

They’re sometimes accom- 
EATING AT CONCERTS THESE panied with photographs 
PAST TWENTY-FIVE YEARS? that make the task look 


oh so simple. You’ve seen 


them: a Mount Mazama of flour with a 
Crater Lake of raw eggs to begin, then 


NOODLES FOR TWO 


To make the noodles, combine flour and egg in the food 
processor with salt. Process about 30 seconds using the steel 
blade, until the dough forms a ball that rides the blade 
around. Then let the dough rest in the bowl 5 to 10 minutes. 

Meanwhile, wipe the counter top, then coat the damp top 
lightly with flour. Roll dough out into a very thin circle, about 
14-inches across. Keep turning and coating the dough with 
flour so that it will be easy to handle. Leave it to dry a few min- 
utes, then roll the dough up loosely (like a cigar). Cut into noo- 
dles of desired width using a sharp kitchen knife. Unroll the cir- 
cles and hang the noodles over a chair or rod to dry a few min- 
utes while you make the sauce and begin to boil the soup. 

In a medium soup pan, combine chicken broth with half 
the green onions and bring to a boil. 

Meanwhile, combine remaining ingredients to make the 
sauce and set it aside. 

Drop noodles into the boiling broth and cook 2-3 minutes, 
or just until tender. Divide the noodles and broth into two 
soup bowls. Top with a dollop of Szechuan sauce and garnish 
with remaining green onions. Serve at once. Note: add other 
ingredients to the soup as strike your fancy: a little poached 
chicken, some shrimp. A nice ripe tomato is good. A hard 
cooked egg is great. 


swish, swish, a few deft movements and you 


have lovely pliable dough ready to hand- 
crank through the pasta machine. 

Get real. The only person who can make 
pasta by hand like that is your Italian grand- 
mother. Try it yourself and you'll find that 
egg slithering out in fissures that run out 
onto the table and over the edge onto the 
floor. One day ours actually ran onto the 
top of the sleeping dog’s head. Believe us, 
that sleeping dog did not lie. He stood up, 
began licking furiously and did his best to 
make the most of this gift from heaven. 

About that time, we scraped the whole 
gooey mess into the food processor bowl 
and soon made quick work of the pasta 
making: about 30 seconds is all it took. 

So the word from Pie in the Sky is: if 
you want to make pasta, use a food proces- 
sor. If you don’t own a food processor, buy 
one. Because making pasta by hand is a feat 
better left to experts — or to those with 
eager, hungry dogs. 

And, by the way, a food processor need- 
n’t set you back three hundred bucks either. 
Bi-Mart has a Hamilton Beach for less than 
forty. Granted, it sounds like an airplane 
taking off from your counter, but it will get 
you your homemade pasta with no muss 
and no fuss. 

But if you’ll learn to make homemade 
noodles you can vary the recipe a million 
ways. Serve the noodles with olive oil and 
garlic, in chicken noodle soup, under 
spaghetti sauce. Eat them plain with butter. 
To tell the truth, homemade noodles are 
heaven. And we know because we’re here at 
Pie in the Sky eating them right this 
minute. 1M 


Linda Eckhardt and Tod Davies are hosts 
and producers of Pie in the Sky, heard Sat- 
urdays on JPR’s Rhythm and News Service 
at Ipm and again Tuesdays on JPR’s News 
and Information Service at 12:30pm. They 
live and work in Ashland. If you’d like to 
talk with them on the show, or have ques- 
tions, write to Pie in the Sky, P.O. Box 
3543, Ashland, Oregon 97520, or call 1-800- 
847-2550. Local calls at 488-2378. Leave a 
message. We'll call you back. 


TUNED IN icmp. 


the argument was advanced that, while pub- 
lic radio is worthwhile, the nation simply 
couldn’t afford to fund it any longer. 

A major change over the spring months 

LW was the tone of that argument. Rela- 
-L. ALtively little has been said about the ac- 
tual cost of public radio during this later 
phase of the debate. Instead, Congressional 
critics of the appropriation have increas- 
ingly been forthright in expressing a motive 
which was only quietly hinted at last fall. 
This is payback time. These members of 
Congress believe, wrongly I think, that pub- 
lic radio is a toy of the “liberal elitist estab- 
lishment.” Just as conservative interests 
have invested considerable effort in estab- 
lishing a conservative media network of 
broadcast and publishing interests to ad- 
vance their views, they would like to silence 
public radio which they believe is antago- 
nistic to their political agenda. Congres- 
sional aides, in their off-the-record and most 
candid moments, will readily admit that this 
is the real agenda. 

I know there are some citizens, and 
some of our members, who share the view 
that public radio is politically biased. I don’t 
share that view and have expressed my 
thoughts previously in this space. But in 
the context of the federal funding discus- 
sion, let’s briefly revisit the topic. 

Public broadcasting in the United 
States was born on college campuses. The 
technical experimentation necessary to 
launch radio stations shortly after World 
War I needed collegiate technical resources. 
The educational opportunities which radio 
seemed to afford also appealed to educa- 
tors. And the potential programming mate- 
rial with which most campuses abound pro- 
vided a relatively inexpensive source of pro- 
gramming. 

In the absence of any fundamental na- 
tional effort to reformulate a mission, fund- 
ing source or mechanism for delivering pub- 
lic radio, the pattern set in the 1920’s has 
never changed. Nearly 70% of the public 
radio stations in the nation—including Jef- 
ferson Public Radio—are owned by, and op- 
erate from, the campuses of colleges and 
universities. A study of public radio’s pro- 
gramming some years ago observed that it 
tended to reflect the values and interests 
of a well-educated, white constituency 


which—the study observed—was hardly sur- 
prising since it had been born and matured 
on campuses which themselves were con- 
trolled by those same interests. 

It is wrong to assume that public radio 
reflects any political bias out of any given 
political goals. But just as colleges and uni- 
versities have tended to be viewed as more 
liberal than society in general, the stations 
founded and funded on these campuses 
probably tend to have a more inquiring ap- 
proach toward politics and life than does the 
absolute political center in American life. 

If the Congressional leadership were to 
launch an attack on federal funding for 
higher education because “it is too liberal,” 
there would probably be a huge public out- 
cry. And, in fact, Congress HAS launched 
such an attack in one form—in an effort to 
reduce the availability and raise the cost of 
the low interest college loan program upon 
which many college students rely in order 
to secure a college education. But the issue 
surrounding public radio is essentially the 
same as the environment in which higher 
education operates. And it is possible that 
the attempt to reduce access to higher edu- 
cation and public radio are not unrelated 
agendas. 

This isn’t a simple political disagree- 
ment about funding. It’s an outright assault 
upon the types of information which will 
be available to Americans promulgated by 
politicians who have been pretty explicit in 
their own attempts to use the media to 
trumpet their particular views. But the con- 
sequences of the outcome of this debate 
will cast a long shadow over much of the 
information available to Americans in the 
twenty-first century. 

And that’s why Congress is devoting so 
much energy to the $72 million dollar an- 
nual federal investment in public radio—less 
than one-third of the annual federal cost of 
military bands. 

This issue will again bubble to the sur- 
face late in the Summer. It is important for 
individuals who value public radio to—again 
if necessary—reemphasize the importance 
and propriety of a continuing federal role in 
funding in public radio. IM 


Ron Kramer is Jefferson Public Radio’s 
Director of Broadcasting. 
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PEN lk 
y) ig Ul | NK 
Tune-in to Jefferson Public 
Radio's house blend of jazz, 
contemporary, blues, world 
beat, and new music. 

Join hosts Maria Kelly 

and Colleen Pyke 

on a musical journey that 


crosses convention and 


shadows boundaries. 


Raythm + News 


Monday-Thursday 9am-4pm 
Fridays 9am-3pm 
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y 1 Robert Siegel 


ON THE SCENE: 


Reading Radio 


ome of my favorite reading is radio. 
‘ For the past two years I have been 
KY editing annual collections of The 
NPR Interviews, drawn from All Things 
Considered, Morning Edition, and Week- 
end Edition. Doing so involves reading and 
editing transcripts, often of programs that 
I never got to hear. 

Making a book from radio programs in- 
volves a peculiar translation, from spoken 
English to the printed word, that is not al- 
ways smooth and easy. NPR does not insist 
on great formality in speech and, indeed, 
encourages a natural style of writing that, 
when read, sounds as fluent as speech. To 
read what sounded so fluent and natural on 
the air is often less pleasing. For one thing, 
the word “yes” is virtually absent from our 
programs, save when we interview a Brit. ] 
decided early on in the project to make us 
all say —"yes” instead of the yeps, yeahs and 
assorted grunts by which hosts and guests 
alike commonly voice assent. My rule of 
thumb: Smooth and sweeten the transcripts 
but don’t rewrite them. As a result, the in- 
terviews have neither the elegance of text 
nor the verisimilitude of a court reporter’s 
transcript. They read more like scenes from 
a play—brief, spoken in the authentic voices 
of our guests and frequently surprising. 

Surprise, in fact, is what I came best to 
identify as the hallmark of the best inter- 
views we conduct. There is a moment when 
the photographer Richard Avedon answers 
Susan Stamberg’s question about the “un- 
earned intimacy” of a portrait session. Ave- 
don tells her, “We are the same person, 
Susan.” Unearned intimacy, he explains, is 
what a photographer or an interviewer re- 
quires to explore his subject beyond the 
bounds of discretion or courtesy for the lim- 
ited period of the assignment. “There is no 
question you can’t make me ask in the next 
few minutes that I won’t have to respond 
to,” Avedon says. “The result will be two of 
us dealing with this unearned intimacy. If 
you came over to me at a party and asked 
me the kinds of questions you could ask 


me, or are asking me now, I would either 
turn away or say, ‘Are you an anchorlady, or 
what is this.’ You know, this is not a nor- 
mal concersation, Susan.” It is a stunning 
moment of insight, double negatives and all. 

One thing that editing these interviews 
taught me is the difference between mo- 
ments like that one and the nifty little 
soundbites that pass for quotations in most 
broadcast journalism. Soundbites are like 
punchlines without jokes, envois without 
sonnet stanzas preceding them. There is no 
depth to them. To merely extract Avedon’s 
answer (as I’ve done here) is to convey an 
idea. The entire interview conveys the idea 
of an individual, a person. 

Take Liane Hansen’s interview on 
Weekend Edition Sunday with the African 
American centenarian sisters Sadie and 
Bessie Delany. After Sadie had recalled the 
story of how she broke a color line at a New 
York City high school on the basis of her 
top test score, and by not appearing in per- 
son for a job interview, Liane turned to 
Bessie, with obvious hopes of an eloquent 
statement on injustice. She got one, but not 
quite the one she might have expected: 


Liane Hansen: Do you think the world still 
needs to be changed, Bessie? 


Bessie Delany: Oh, of course. 
Liane Hansen: How would you do it? 


Bessi Delany: The first thing I would do, I 
would say if people are wise enough to 
be able to get to be one hundred, after 
that, no more taxes. That would be the 
first thing I would do. 1M] 


Robert Siegel hosts NPR’s All Things Con- 
sidered. 


BACKWOODS ON FOOT ion 


you’re a lizard. There, at the actual crest, 
the foundation of a former fire lookout sta- 
tion remains, left from an era before air- 
planes became the preferred method for 
wildfire spotting. 

From the Wagner Butte peak—where 
you and yours will almost surely be alone— 
you'll feel the insistence of the ever-present 
mountaintop wind as you look around and 
down at all that’s usually only seen from 
close in on the ground. I find that such 
peaks give more than that golden opportu- 
nity to shout like a conqueror and thump a 
prideful chest. They also give perspective: 
a way to look down and remember anew 
just how small daily problems are, there 
where they’ve been left behind; how bliss- 
fully small and held by nature these entire 
lives are. Mountaintops are a meditative 
place, where the wind is best left to speak. 
Many a fine hour can be spent simply lis- 
tening, and watching. 

From Wagner Butte, you can look out 
and see all those places where you could 
have gone instead—or at least, a very small 
fraction of them. Indeed, Wagner Butte is 
spectacular because it’s only average. 

The spectacular average adds even 
more to the urgency of visitation. What if 
we lived our entire lives surrounded by 
such beauty, and still never saw it? What if 
we came to appreciate it, only after our bod- 
ies were too weak to reach it? What if, 
through neglect and sheer overrun, these 
places were fouled or paved without 
thought, and visiting them was no longer 
possible? What if, on the other hand, urgent 
home shopping channel specials are missed 
because of a visit to some stupid forest? 

Well, it’s a choice. Always plenty of 
choices, around here. 1M] 


Eric Alan is a writer and photographer livng 
in Ashland. For more information on Eric 
Alan’s photography and writing, send a self- 
addressed stamped envelope to 495 Chestnut 
St. #15, Ashland OR 97520; or call (503) 
482-4271. Eric Alan’s next photographic 
exhibition will be a one-man show at the 
Washington Abbey Gallery in Eugene, 
during the month of August. 


OM AONG 


Se 


Middle Fork Trail, Applegate River 


From Highway 238 in the town of Ruch, turn south on Applegate River Road. 
Drive about six miles to the Star Ranger Station—stop in and get trail maps, if you 
wish—and then continue about thirteen miles to where Upper Applegate Road 
makes a “T” intersection with Carberry Creek Road. Turn left, and continue until 
the road becomes gravel, in about one and a half miles. (This is the Oregon/Cal- 
ifornia border.) A few hundred yards later, a wide gravel road will turn sharply 
off to the right: this is Road 1040—-take it. Follow Road 1040 for five miles, until 
the junction with Road 1035. Veer right on Road 1035 for less than half a mile, 
until the trailhead sign appears. There’s plenty of room to park. 


Scott River 


Coming from the north, take Interstate 5 to the intersection with the Klamath 
River Highway (Highway 96). The offramp is marked with signs saying “Scenic 
Byway-State of Jefferson.” Follow Highway 96 west for 35 miles, past the town of 
Horse Creek. The Scott River Road intersects with Highway 96 just before the 
bridge where the Scott and Klamath rivers merge—if you reach the town of Ham- 
burg, you’ve gone too far. Turn left on Scott River Road, and proceed through the 
town of Scott Bar, and along the river until you feel like stopping. 

Coming from the south, take Highway 3 west from Yreka until you reach Fort 
Jones. Turn right on Scott River Road—there’s a ranger station on the corner, if 
you wish to stop for maps. Proceed twelve miles to the forest boundary, and far- 
ther until your chosen river destination. 


Wagner Butte 


Travel Highway 99 into Talent, until you reach Rapp Road, which is most easily 
spotted by looking for Jim’s Better Buys, featuring used trucks and cars beyond 
description. Trust me: you’ll recognize it. Turn west onto Rapp Road, and con- 
tinue a mile or so until it becomes Wagner Creek Road. Follow Wagner Creek 
Road as it veers sharply south, and continue eight miles—the last four or five of 
which are gravel—until the intersection with Road 22. Veer left on Road 22, and 
go two more miles. The parking area is on your right; the trail begins on your left. 
Both are clearly marked. 
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PROGRAM GUIDE 


At a Glance 


Specials this month 


CLASSICS & NEWS SERVICE sor / xsrs / knve / KsRo 


1995 marks the 300th anniversary of the death of the great English composer Henry 
Purcell. Russ Levin hosts a presentation of Purcell's opera The Fairy Queen, based on 
Shakespeare's A Midsummer Night's Dream, Saturday, July 22 at 10:30 am. 


We salute the Oregon Coast Music Festival this month with selected featured works 
from last year’s festival. Listen to First Concert and Siskiyou Music Hall the week of 
July 10 for these performances. 


And, listen for details on how you can win the new critically-acclaimed CD set of all 
nine Beethoven symphonies, performed by the Orchestre Revolutionaire et Roman- 
tique, conducted by John Eliot Gardiner on Archiv! 


Rayth tr q Newa Sewrce KNCAURNSO ee 


Contemporary Japanese Short Stories is a new series of readings of stories by Japan's 
most renowned writers, featuring leading Asian-American actors. Listen Wednes- 
days at 9:00 pm beginning July 12. 


News & Information Service six ; xaci 


John McLaughlin's One on One, a weekly series of interviews with newsmakers 
hosted by journalist and commentator John McLaughlin, airs Saturdays at 3:00 pm, be 
ginning July 8. 


Volunteer Profile: The Mailing Crew 


Each month, Jefferson Public Radio mails thousands of pledge reminders to 
members of the Jefferson Public Radio Listeners Guild - an extremely im- 
portant part of keeping JPR on the air. And once a month, a loyal crew of vol- 
unteers gathers here to stuff envelopes and prepare the mailing. 

We salute the efforts of this great volunteer crew: Betty McGehee, Janet 
Weiberg, Barbara Thacker, Miki Smirl, Lia Beeson, and Angie Welch. 

Without their help, the task of maintaining JPR’s solid base of listener 
support would be very, very difficult. 
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Jefferson Public Radio 
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Dial Positions in Translator 
Communities 


Happy Camp 
Big Bend, CA Jacksonville 


Brookings 


Langlois, Sixes 

LaPine, Beaver 
Marsh 

Lincoln 

Mt. Shasta, McCloud, 
Dunsmuir 

Merrill, Malin, 
Tulelake 

Port Orford 

Parts of Port Orford, 
Coquille 


Camas Valley 
Canyonville 
Cave Junction 
Chiloquin 
Coquille 


Crescent City 
Dead Indian / 
Emigrant Lake 
Ft. Jones, Etna 
Gasquet 
Gold Beach .. 
Grants Pass 


Roseburg 
Sutherlin, Glide . 


CLASSICS & NEWS 


Monday through Friday 


Morning Edition 

First Concert 

News 

Siskiyou Music Hall 
All Things Considered 


Raythmn Y News 


ASHLAND 


4:30 Jefferson Daily 

5:00 All Things Considered 
6:30 Marketplace 

7:00 State Farm Music Hall 


KSMF 89.1 FM 


ASHLAND 
CAVE JCT. 90.9 FM 
GRANTS PASS 91.3 FM 


Monday through Friday 


Morning Edition 

Open Air 

Living on Earth (Fridays) 
All Things Considered 
Jefferson Daily 

Echoes 

Le Show (Mondays) 
Selected Shorts (Tuesdays) 


Japanese Short Stories 
(Wednesdays) 


News & Information 


KSOR 90.1 FM KSOR dial positions for translator 
communities listed on previous page 


KSBA 88.5 FM 
COOS BAY 


Milky Way Starlight Theater 


(Thursdays) 


Riverwalk 
(Fridays) 


Ken Nordine’s Word Jazz 


(Thursdays) 

Jazz (Mon-Wed) 

Jazzset (Thursdays) 

Jazz Revisited (Fridays) 
10:30 Vintage Jazz (Fridays) 


TALENT 


Monday through Friday 


Monitor Radio Early Edition 
Marketplace Morning Report 
Diane Rehm Show 

Monitor Radio 

People’s Pharmacy (Monday) 


City Arts of San Francisco 
(Tuesday) 


Tech Nation 


(Wednesday) 

New Dimensions (Thursday) 
Voices in the Family (Friday) 
BBC Newshour 


Talk of the Town (Monday) 
Pie In The Sky 

(Tuesday) 

51 Percent (Wednesday) 


KSJK AM 1230 


KSRS 91.5 FM 
ROSEBURG 


Saturday 


Weekend Edition 

First Concert 

NPR World of Opera 
St. Louis Symphony 
All Things Considered 
America and the World 
Pipedreams 

State Farm Music Hall 


KSKF 90.9 FM 
KLAMATH FALLS 


Saturday 


Weekend Edition 
Car Talk 

West Coast Live 

Pie In The Sky 
Afropop Worldwide 
World Beat Show 
All Things Considered 
Rhythm Revue 
Grateful Dead Hour 
The Retro Lounge 
Blues Show 


KAGI AM 930 
GRANTS PASS 


Milky Way Starlight Theater 


(Thursday) 


Software/Hardtalk (Friday) 


Pacifica News 
Monitor Radio 
Marketplace 

As It Happens 
BBC Newsdesk 
Pacifica News 
European Journal 
Marketplace 


The MacNeil-Lehrer Newshour 


BBC World Service 
Marketplace 
BBC World Service 


Saturday 


Monitor Radio Weekend 
Northwest Reports 

Sound Money 

BBC Newshour 

Healing Arts 

Talk of the Town 

Zorba Paster on Your Health 
The Parents Journal 
C-SPAN'S Journal 


Commonwealth Club of 
California 


John McLaughlin’s One on One 


Second Opinion 
Bridges 


To the Best of Our Knowledge 


BBC World Service 


KNYR 91.3 FM 
YREKA 


KNCA 89.7 FM 


BURNEY 


KSRG 88.3 FM 
ASHLAND 


Weekend Edition 
Millennium of Music 

St. Paul Sunday Morning 
Siskiyou Music Hall 
Mozartwoche 

All Things Considered 
To The Best of Our 
Knowledge 

State Farm Music Hall 


KNSQ 88.1 FM 
MT. SHASTA 


Weekend Edition 
Marian McPartland's 
Piano Jazz 

Jazz Sunday 
BluesStage 
Confessin’ the Blues 
New Dimensions 

All Things Considered 
Musical Enchanter 
Radio Theater 

Folk Show 

Thistle & Shamrock 
Music from the Hearts 
of Space 

Possible Musics 


CBC Sunday Morning 
BBC Newshour 
Sound Money 


To the Best of Our 
Knowledge 


Radio Sensacion 
BBC World Service 
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Program Producer 
Directory 


NATIONAL PUBLIC RADIO 
635 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE NW 
WASHINGTON DC 20001-3753 

(202) 414-3232 


AFROPOP WORLDWIDE 
ALL THINGS CONSIDERED 
AMERICA AND THE WORLD 
BLUESSTAGE 
CAR TALK Call-in-number: 1-800-332-9287 
JAZZSET 
LIVING ON EARTH 

Listener line: (617) 868-7454 
MARIAN McPARTLAND’S PIANO JAZZ 
MORNING EDITION 

Listener line: (202) 775-8686 
RHYTHM REVUE 
SELECTED SHORTS 
THISTLE & SHAMROCK 
WEEKEND EDITION 
Listener line: (202) 429-9889 


PUBLIC RADIO INTERNATIONAL 
100 NORTH SIXTH STREET 

SUITE 900A, MINNEAPOLIS MN 55403-1596 
(612) 338-5000 


AS IT HAPPENS 
BBC NEWSHOUR 
CBC SUNDAY MORNING 
DR. SCIENCE 
ECHOES 
Listener line: (215) 458-1110 
JAZZ CLASSICS 
MARKETPLACE 
MONITOR RADIO 
Listener line: (617) 450-7001, Radio@CSPS.COM 
PIPEDREAMS 
SOUND MONEY 
ST. PAUL SUNDAY MORNING 


OTHER PROGRAMS 


GRATEFUL DEAD HOUR 
TRUTH & FUN INC 

484 LARE PARK AVENUE #102 
OAKLAND CA 94610 

HEARTS OF SPACE 

PO BOX 31321 

SAN FRANCISCO CA 94131 
(415) 759-1500 


MILLENNIUM OF MUSIC 
WETA-FM 

PO BOX 2626 
WASHINGTON DC 20006 


NEW DIMENSIONS RADIO 
PO BOX 410510 

SAN FRANCISCO CA 94141 
(415) 563-8899 


THE DIANE REHM SHOW 

WAMU 

BRANDY WINE BUILDING 

THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 

WASHINGTON, DC 20016-8082 
Call-in fine: 1-800-433-8850 


OREGON OUTLOOK 

RUSSELL SADLER 

SOSC COMMUNICATIONS DEPARTMENT 
1250 SISKIYOU BOULEVARD 

ASHLAND OR 97520 


WEST COAST LIVE 

915 COLE ST., SUITE 124 
SAN FRANCISCO CA 94117 
(415) 664-9500 


STAR DATE 
RLM 15.308 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS AT AUSTIN 
AUSTIN TX 78712 

(415) 471-5285 
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PROGRAM GUIDE 


CLASSICS & NEWS SERVICE 


KSOR 90.1 FM 
ASHLAND 


KSRS 91.5 FM 
ROSEBURG 


KSOR dial positions for translator communities listed on page 18 


5:00-6:50 am 
Morning Edition 
The latest in-depth international and national news from Na- 
tional Public Radio, with host Bob Edwards. 


6:50-7:00 am 
JPR Morning News 
Includes weather for the region and Russell Sadler's Ore- 
gon Outlook commentaries. 


7:00am-Noon 

First Concert 
Classical music, with hosts Pat Daly and Peter Van De Graaff. 
Includes: NPR news at 7:01 and 8:01, Marketplace Morn- 
ing Report at 7:35 am, Star Date at 8:35 am, As It Was at 
9:30, and the Calendar of the Arts at 9:00 am 


Noon-12:15pm 
NPR News, Regional Weather 
and Calendar of the Arts 


12:18-4:00pm 
Sisklyou Music Hall 
Classical Music, hosted by Russ Levin. Includes As It Was at 
1:00 pm, Star Date at 3:30 pm, and Questing Feast at 3:55 pm 


4:00-4:30pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest news from NPR, with hosts Linda Wertheimer, 
Robert Siegel, and Noah Adams. 


4:30-5:00pm 
The Jefferson Dally 
Jefferson Public Radio's weekday magazine, with regional 
news, interviews, features and commentary. 


5:00-6:30pm 
All Things Considered 
NPR’s evening newsmagazine continues. 


6:30-7:00pm 

Marketplace 
The day’s business and financial news, with host David 
Brancaccio. 

7:00-2:00am 

State Farm Music Hall 

Your participating Jackson and Josephine County State 
Farm Insurance agents bring you classical music every night, 
with hosts Scott Kuiper and Peter Van De Graaff. 


6:00-8:00am 
Weekend Edition 
National and international news from NPR, including analy- 
sis from NPR’s senior news analyst, Daniel Schorr. Scott 
Simon hosts. 


KNYR 91.3 FM KSRG 88.3 FM 
YREKA ASHLAND 
8:00-10:30am 


First Concert 
Classical music to start your weekend, hosted by Russ Levin. 
Includes Nature Notes with Dr. Frank Lang at 8:30am, Cal- 
endar of the Arts at 9:00am, As It Was at 9:30am and Speak- 
ing of Words with Wen Smith at 10:00am. 


10:30-2:00pm 
Lyric Opera of Chicago 


2:00-4:00pm 
St. Louts Symphony 


4:00-5:00pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest international and national news from NPR. 


5:00-5:30pm 
America and the World 
Richard C. Hottelet hosts this weekly discussion of foreign af- 
fairs, produced by NPR. 


5:30-7:00pm 

Pipedreams 
Michael Barone's weekly program devoted to music for the 
pipe organ. 

7:00-2:00am 

State Farm Music Hall 

Your participating Jackson and Josephine County State 
Farm Insurance Agents bring you classical music, with hosts 
Scott Kuiper and Peter Van De Graaff. 


6:00-8:00am 
Weekend Edition 
The latest national and international news from NPR, with 
host Liane Hansen - and a visit from “The Puzzle Guy.” 


8:00-9:30am 
Millenium of Music 
Robert Aubry Davis surveys the rich - and largely unknown 
- treasures of European music up to the time of J.S. Bach. 


9:30-11:00am 
St. Paul Sunday Morning 

Exclusive chamber music performances produced for the 
public radio audience, featuring the world’s finest soloists 
and ensembles. Bill McLaughlin hosts. 

11:00-2:00pm 

Siskiyou Music Hall 

Milt Goldman brings you music from Jefferson Public Radio's 
classical library. 


2:00pm 
Mozartwoche 
Concert highlights from the annual weeklong festival held in 
Mozart's birthplace, Salzburg, Austria. 


4:00-5:00pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest news from NPR. 


5:00pm-6:00pm 
To the Best of Our Knowledge 
An hour devoted to discussion of the latest issues in poli- 
tics, culture, economics, science and technology. 


6:00-2:00am 
State Farm Music Hall 
Your participating Jackson and Josephine County State 
Farm Insurance agents present classical music, with hosts 
Scott Kuiper and Peter Van De Graaff. 


Featured Works 
* indicates composer's birthday 


First Concert 


July3  M _ Alvars: Harp Concerto 

July 4 T Copland: Rodeo 

July5 W Mozart: Violin Concerto No. 3 
July 6 Th Beethoven: Piano Sonata No. 3 
July 7 F Bizet: Symphony in C 


1994 Oregon Coast Music Festival 


July 10 M_ Liszt: Paganini Etudes 

July 11 T Elgar: Enigma Variations 

July 12 W > Various: Chamber works 

July 13 Th Schumann: Arabesque/Abegg Variations 
July 14 F OCMF Pops Orch: Pops at the Op II 


July 17 M_ Spohr: Clarinet Concerto No. 2 
July 18 T Debussy: La Mer 

July 19 W Beach: Violin Sonata 

July 20 Th Saint Saens: Piano Trio No. 1 
July 21 F Schubert: Symphony No. 3 


July 24 M_ Beethoven: Symphony No. 5 
July 25 T Beethoven: Symphony No. 2 
July 26 W Beethoven: Symphony No. 8 
July 27 Th Beethoven: Symphony No. 4 
July 28 F Beethoven: Symphony no. 7 


July 31 M Menotti: Violin Concerto 


Siskiyou Music Hall 


July3  M Schumann: Kreisleriana 

July 4. T Copland: Billy the Kid 

July5 W Mozart: Piano Concerto No. 20 
July 6 Th Strauss: Horn Concerto No. 1 
July 7 F Debussy: String Quartet 


1994 Oregon Coast Music Festival 


July 10 M OCMF Pops Orch: Pop at the Op I 

July 11 T Schubert: String Quintet 

July 12 W Rimsky-Korsakov: Suite from Cog d’ Or 
July 13 Th Brahms: Piano Sonata No. 3 inf 

July 14 F Rachmaninnov: Piano Concerto No. 3 


July 17 M Beethoven: String Quartet Op. 18 No. 1 
July 18 T Grieg: Piano Concerto 

July 19 W Mendelssohn: Midsummer Night's Dream 
July 20 Th Barber: Violin Concerto 

July 21 F Haydn: Symphony No. 60, “II Distratto” 


July 24 M_ Saint Saens: Piano Trio No. 2 
July 25 T Beethoven: Symphony No. 3 
July 26 W Beethoven: Symphony No. 6 
July 27 Th Beethoven: Symphony No. 1 
July 28 F Beethoven: Symphony No. 9 


July 31 M Poulenc: Piano Concerto 


SHI(GIHICNGH TS 
NPR World of Opera 


July 1 Nabucco, by Verdi 

Cast: Valery Alexeyev, Elizabeth Connell, Valentin Pro- 
lat, Roberto Scandiuzzi, Violeta Urmana. Grand The- 
atre of Geneva, L'Orchestre de la Suisse Romande. 
Conductor: Fabio Luisi. 


July 8 Jdomeneo, by Mozart 

Cast: Johan Botha, Paul Groves, Solveig Kringelborn, 
lano Tamar, Gregory Hopkins, Gunnar Gudbjornsson. 
Grand Theatre of Geneva, L’Orchestre de la Suisse Ro- 
mande. Conductor: Armin Jordan. 


July 15 Eugene Onegin, by Tchaikovksy 
Cast: Michal Shamir, Gabriela Popescu, Gino Quilico, 
Marcus Haddock, Bernadette Antione, Jocelyne Tail- 
lon. Municipal Theatre of Lausanne, Lausanne Cham- 
ber Orchestra. Conductor: Louis Langree. 


July 22 JPR Opera Special: The Fairy Queen, by 
Purcell 


July 29 La Boheme, by Puccini 

Cast: Mary Mills, Marcus Jerome, Jennifer Ringo, 
Jochen Schmeckenbecker, Ronnie Johansen, Jason 
Howard. Grand Theatre of Geneva, L’Orchestre de la 
Suisse Romande. Conductor: Mark Elder. 


St. Louls Symphony 


July 1 David Diamond: Music for Shakespeare’s 
Romeo and Juliet; Copland: Appalachian Spring 
Suite; Bach: Brandenburg Concerto No. 1; Haydn: 
Symphony No. 103 in E-flat (“Drumroll”). Gerard 
Schwartz, conductor. 


July 8 Howard Hanson: Symphony No. 5 (“Sinfonia 
sacra”); Saint-Saens: Violin Concerto No. 3, Op. 61; 
Dvorak: Symphony No. 6 in D, Op. 60. Gerard 
Schwartz, conductor. Elila Josefowicz, violin. 


July 15 Mozart: Overture to The Magic Flute; 
Beethoven: Piano Concerto No. 1; Ravel: Valses nobles 
et sentimentales; Strauss: Suite from Der Rosenkava- 
lier. David Loebel, conductor. 


July 22 Walter Piston: Toccata; Dvorak: Cello Con- 
certo; Tchaikovsky: Symphony No. 5. Marin Alsop, con- 
ductor. Gustav Rivinius, cello. 


July 29 Schubert: Symphony No. 2; Bruckner: Sym- 
phony No. 7. Franz Welser-Moest, conductor. 


St. Paul Sunday Morning 


July 2 The Ying Quartet 

Haydn: Quartet in C, Op. 64; Prokofiev: Quartet No. 
1; Christopher Rouse: Quartet No. 2; Schumann: Quar- 
tet in A Minor, Op. 41, No. 1. 


July 9 Charles Rosen, piano. 
Works by Mozart, Chopin, and Beethoven. 


July 16 Benita Valente, soprano; Sharon Isbin, guitar; 
Lydia Artymiw, piano. Music by Albeniz, Barrios, Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Mendelssohn and others. 


July 23 Kim Kashkashian, viola. 

Falla: Suite Polinaire; Milhaud: Quartre Visages; Brit- 
ten: Lachrymae, Op. 48; Brahms: Sonata in E-flat, Op. 
120, No. 2 


July 30 Amsterdam Baroque Orchestre 

Bach: Suite No. 1 in C, BWV 1066; Handel: Concerto 
Grosso in A Minor, Op. 6, No. 4; Mozart: Divertimento 
in D, K. 136; Rameau: Suite from Les Indes Galantes. 


Like a 
refreshing 
breeze 
of cool 


ocean air 


The Oregon Coast Music 
Festival returns to JPR’s 
Classics & News Service 
this month. We’ll present a 
week of rebroadcasts from 
the 1994 Coast Festival 
during the week of July 
10th on First Concert and 
Siskiyou Music Hall. 


Performances include the 
Festival Orchestra, soloist 
Abbey Simon, and the 
Festival Chamber Players. 
Check the featured works 
listings on this page for 
details. 
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\ Join host 
Keri Green 

as she brings you 

| the best in 

contemporary 
folk music. 


Sundays at 6:30pm 
| Rhythm + News 


Linda Eckhardt and Tod Davies 


bring you 
Pre AN 
the show that proves if you can get 


control of your refrigerator, you can 
get control of your life. 


Saturdays at 1:00pm on Rhythm & News 
Tuesdays at 12:30 on News & Information 
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Raythmn ¢ Newr Sawnee 


KSMF 89.1 FM 
ASHLAND 
CAVE JCT. 90.9 FM 


KSBA 88.5 FM 
COOS BAY 


§:00-9:00am 
Morning Edition 
The latest national and international news from NPR, with 
host Bob Edwards. 


9:00-4:00pm 
Open Air 
An upbeat blend of contemporary jazz, blues, world beat and 
pop music, hosted by Maria Kelly and Colleen Pyke. Includes 
NPR news updates at a minute past each hour, Ask Dr. Sci- 
ence at 9:30 am, As It Was at 10:30am and Naturewatch at 
2:30pm. 


3:30-4:00pm 
Friday: Living On Earth 
NPR's weekly magazine devoted to environmental news, 
hosted by Steve Curwood. 


4:00-6:00pm 
All Things Considered 
The lastest national and international news from NPR, with 
hosts Linda Wertheimer, Robert Siegel, and Noah Adams. 


6:30-7:00pm 
The Jefferson Dally 
Jefferson Public Radio's weekday magazine, with regional 
news, interviews, features and commentary. 


7;00-9:00pm 
Echoes 
John Diliberto blends exciting contemporary music into an 
evening listening experience both challenging and relaxing. 


9:00-10:00pm 
Monday: Le Show 
Actor and satirist Harry Shearer (one of the creators of the 
spoof band “Spinal Tap”) creates this weekly mix of music 
and very biting satire. 


9:00-10:00pm 
Tuesday: Selected Shorts 
Want someone to tell you a story? This series from NPR, 
recorded live at New York City’s Symphony Space, features 
some of this country’s finest actors reading short stories. 


9:00-10:0pm 
Wednesday: Contemporary Japanese 
Short Stories 
Beginning July 12. Directed by Academy Award Nominee 
Mako, this series presents 37 stories in English read by 14 
top Asian-American actors. 


9:00-9:30pm 
Thursday: The Milky Way Starlight Theater 
Richard Moeschl, Brian Parkins, and Jessica Vineyard create 
this weekly look at the people, places, and cultures that 
make up the human side of astronomy. 


9:30-10:00pm 
Thursday: Ken Nordine’s Word Jazz 
Strange and wonderful word/sound journeys from one of 
the most famous voices in broadcasting. 


KSKF 90.9 FM 
KLAMATH FALLS 


KNCA 89.7 FM 
BURNEY 


KNSQ 88.1 FM 
MT. SHASTA 


9:00pm-10:00pm 
Friday: Riverwalk Live from the Landing 
Beginning July 14. The Jim Cullum Jazz Band and David 
Holt return with a new season of live concerts devoted to 
classic jazz. 


10:00pm-10:30pm 
Friday: Jazz Revisited 
Hazen Shumacher hosts this half hour devoted to recorded 
jazz from 1917-1947. 


10:00-11:00pm 
Thursday: Jazzset 
NPR's weekly show devoted to live jazz, hosted by saxo- 
phonist Branford Marsalis. 


10:30pm-2:00am 
Friday: Vintage Jazz 
Contemporary, mainstream, big band, fusion, avant-garde - a 
litle of everything. Fridays are devoted to vintage jazz. 


ESAT URIDIAWS! 


6:00-10:00am 
Weekend Edition 
The latest national and international news from NPR. 


10:00-11:00am 
Car Talk 
Click & Clack, the Tappet Bros., also known as Tom and Ray 
Magliozzi, mix excellent automotive advice with their own 
brand of offbeat humor. Is it possible to skin your knuckles 
and laugh at the same time? 


11:00-1:00am 
West Coast Live 
From San Francisco, host Sedge Thomson puts together this 
eclectic weekly variety show, with musicians, writers, actors, 
and lots of surprises. Don’t dare turn your radio off after 
CarTalk! 


1:00-1:30pm 
Pie In The Sky 
Linda Eckhardt and Tod Davies bring you public radio’s first 
show about food and cooking. If you can get control of your 
refrigerator, you can get control of your life! 


1:30-2:30pm 
AfroPop Worldwide 
One of the benefits of the shrinking world is the availability 
of new and exciting forms of music. African broadcaster 
Georges Collinet brings you the latest pop music from Africa, 
the Caribbean, South America and the Middle East. 


2:30-5:00pm 
The World Beat Show 
Jim Reeder brings you Afropop, reggae, calypso, soca, salsa, 
and many other kinds of upbeat world music. 
§:00-6:00pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest national and international news from NPR. 
6:00-8:00pm 
Rhythm Revue 


Felix Hernandez hosts two hours of classic soul, R&B and 
roots rock. 
8:00-9:00pm 
The Grateful Dead Hour 
David Gans with a weekly tour through the nearly endless 
archives of concert recordings by the legendary band. 


9:00-10:00pm 
The Retro Lounge 
Your host Lars presents all manner of musical oddities, rari- 
ties, and obscurities from the 1960s, Old favorites you've 
never heard before? Is it deja vu? Or what? 


10:00-2:00am 
The Blues Show 
Chris Welton with the best in blues. 


SUNDAYS 


6:00-9:00am 
Weekend Edition 
The latest national and international news from NPR, with 
host Liane Hansen - and a visit from “The Puzzle Guy.” 


9:00am 
Marlan McPartland’s Plano Jazz 
Marian McPartland chats and performs with some of jazz's greats. 


10:00-2:00pm 
Jazz Sunday 
Contemporary jazz with host Michael Clark. 


2:00-3:00pm 
BluesStage 
Our favorite live blues program. Melvin Van Peebles hosts. 
3:00-4:00pm 
Confessin’ the Blues 


Peter Gaulke focuses on the rich legacy of recorded Ameri- 


can blues. 
4:00-5:00pm 
New Dimensions 


This weekly interview series focuses on thinkers on the lead- 


ing edge of change. Michael and Justine Toms host. 


5:00-6:00pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest national and international news from NPR. 


6:00-6:30pm 
The Musical Enchanter Theater 
This popular family program mixes songs and stories, and 
features Tish Steinfeld and Paul Richards. 


6:30-9:00pm 
The Folk Show 


Keri Green brings you the best in contemporary folk music. 


9:00-10:00pm 
The Thistie and Shamrock 
Fiona Ritchie’s weekly survey of Celtic music from Ireland, 
Scotland and Brittany. 


10:00-11:00pm 
Music from the Hearts of Space 
Contemporary, meditative “space music” hosted by Stephen Hill. 


11:00-3:00am 
Possible Musics 
Space music and new age music in an interesting soundscape. 


Jazzset with Branford Marsalis 


July 6 Betty Carter 

July 13 Randy Weston Trio; Peter Leitch Quartet 
July 20 Tom Harrell; Joe Lovano 

July 27 Cassandra Wilson; Abbey Lincoln 


AfroPop Worldwide 


July 1 Cooking with Georges 

July 8 A History of Puerto Rican Salsa 
July 15 Rap: The Boom 

July 22 Percussion Panorama 

July 29 Ghana Update 


Marian McPartland’s Plano Jazz 


July 2 Shirley Scott 
July 9 Reuben Brown 
July 16 McCoy Tyner 
July 23 Trudy Pitts 
July 30 Denny Zeitlin 


BluesStage 


July 2 Preston Shannon Band; The Memphis Horns, 
Tiny Hodges 

July 9 Best of BluesStage 

July 16 Johnny Copeland; Satan & Adam 

July 23 Skeeter Brandon & Highway 61; Toni Lynn 
Washington 

July 30 Lou-Ann Barton; Sid Selvidge 


Confessin’ the Blues 


July 2 Comical Blues 

July 9 Local Homegrown Blues 

July 16 No Name Blues Bands from Obscure Corners 
of the U.S.A, 

July 23 Blues Played by Mainstream White Musicians 

July 30 Great Blues Performers - Solo 


New Dimensions 


July 2 Coming Into Fullness, with Gloria Steinem 

July 9 Future Medicine, with Daniel Coleman 

July 16 Rediscovering the Power of Rhythm, with 
Reinhard Flatischler and Cornelia Jecklin 

July 23 Integrity in Business, with Carol Osborn 

July 30 Bringing Spirit to Work, with Barry Schieber 


Thistle & Shamrock 


July 2 Hodge Podge 

July 9 Lorient Nights 

July 16 A Celtic Summer 

July 23 Hands Across the Water 
July 30 Seascape 


Louis Armstrong with Jim Cullum in 1966. A 
tribute to Mr. Armstrong opens this year’s 
Riverwalk season. 


pad meades | 
great music, 


Whether it’s Michael Clark's Sunday morning mix 
of Jazz, Blues and Funk; Tim Harper's Fusion and 
electronic Monday evening weirdness; or the 
marvelous madness of John Foster's Full Moon 
Show; you'll hear the kind of offbeat and wonderful 
programming that defines public radio. 


Join JPR’s hip, zany and, yes, even bad volunteer 
trio on the Rhythm & News Service. 


Jazz Sunday with Michael Clark — Sun. at 10am 
It Might Be Jazz with Tim Harper -— Mon. at 10pm 


The Full Moon Show with John Foster — Full 
Moon Eves at 10pm 


rroarsqueeal 
clickclack 
tappatappa 

ticktick 


Ge-e-e 


ee 


Mixing wisecracks with muffler 
problems and word puzzles 
with wheel alignment, 

Tom & Ray Magliozzi take the fear 
out of car repair. 


Saturdays at 10am on the 
Rhythm & News Service 


rrom NATIONAL PUBLIC RADIO 
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Mondays-Saturdays 


News & Information 


Check listings for broadcast times 


“Here is a program 
that really takes 
parenting seriously.” 
~- Dr. T. Berry Brazelton 


} 


J-0-U-R*N-AGL 


wih Pabti Corner 
The Parent’s Journal with 
Bobbi Conner features inter- 
views with nationally-prominent 
pediatricians, authors, educators, 
psychologists, and others who 
care for and about children. 


Saturdays at Noon 


News & Information 
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KSJK AM 1230 
TALENT 


NDAY-FRIDAY, 


5:00-8:00am 
Monitor Radio 
The latest national and international news from the radio 
news service of the Christian Science Monitor. Includes: 


5:50am 
Marketplace Morning Report 


7am-9am 
The Diane Rehm Show 
The most prestigious public radio call-in talk show in Wash- 
ington, D.C. is now nationwide! Thought-provoking inter- 
views and discussions with major newsmakers are a hallmark 
of this live, two-hour program. 


9:00am-11:00 a.m. 
Monitor Radio 


11:00AM- NOON 


MONDAY 
People’s Pharmacy 


TUESDAY 
City Arts of San Francisco 
Maya Angelou hosts conversations with leading figures in 
literature, culture and the arts. 


WEDNESDAY 

Tech Nation 
Host Moira Gunn, a former NASA scientist and engineer, pro- 
vides this hour of human interest stories and interviews with 
a technology slant. 


THURSDAY 
New Dimensions 
This weekly interview series focuses on thinkers on the lead- 
ing edge of change. Michael and Justine Toms host. 


FRIDAY 
Voices in the Family 
Dan Gottlieb, a psychologist and family therapist, hosts this 
weekly program devoted to issues of mental and emotional 
health. 


EE Oe 


Noon 
BBC Newshour 
Live from London, a full hour of the day's latest news. 


1:00PM- 1:30PM 
MONDAY 
Talk of the Town 
Claire Collins hosts this interview program devoted to local 
and regional issues. 


TUESDAY 
Pie In The Sky 
Linda Eckhardt and Tod Davies bring you public radio's first 
show about food and cooking. If you can get control of your 
refrigerator, you can get control of your life! 


MONITOR! ews & Information Service 


KAGI AM 930 
GRANTS PASS 


WEDNESDAY 
51 Percent 
Features and interviews devoted to women’s issues. 


THURSDAY 
The Milky Way Starlight Theater 
Richard Moeschl, Brian Parkins, and Jessica Vineyard create 
this weekly look at the people, places, and cultures that 
make up the human side of astronomy. 


FRIDAY 
Software/Hardtalk 
Computer expert John C. Dvorak demystifies the dizzying 
changes in the world of computers. 


rs 


1:30pm-2:00pm 

Pacifica News 
National and international news from the Pacifica News Service. 
(Repeats at 8:30pm) 


2:00PM - 3:00PM 
MONDAY-FRIDAY 
Monitor Radio 
The afternoon edition of the daily news magazine from the 
radio news service of the Christian Science Monitor. 


—— el 


3:00pm-3:30pm 
Marketplace 
The day's business and financial news, with host David 
Brancaccio. 


3:30pm-5:00pm 

As It Happens 
National and international news from the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation. 


5:00pm-5:30pm 
BBC Newsdesk 


5:30pm-6:00pm 

Pacifica News 
A repeat of the 1:30pm broadcast of the day’s national and 
international news. 


6:00pm-6:30pm 
European Journal 
From PRI and Radio Duetsche Welle in Germany comes this 
daily news digest from Europe. 


6:30pm-7:00pm 
Marketplace 


7:00pm-8:00pm 
The MacNeil-Lehrer Newshour 
The audio of the award-winning PBS TV news program, pro- 
vided with the cooperation of the Newshour and Southern 
Oregon Public Television. 


8:00pm-8:30pm 
BBC World Service 
8:30pm-9:00pm 
Marketplace 
A repeat broadcast of the 3:00pm program. 


9:00pm-11:00pm 
BBC World Service 


SATURDAYS) 


6:00am-7:00am 
Monitor Radlo Weekend 


7:00am-7:30am 
Northwest Reports 
The audio of the weekly Northwest newsmagazine produced 
by Portland TV station KPTV, and hosted by Lars Larson 


8:00am-9:00am 

Sound Money 
Bob Potter hosts this weekly program of financial advice. 
(Repeats Sunday at 10:00am.) 


9:00am-10:00am 
BBC Newshour 


10:00am-10:30am 

The Healing Arts 
Jefferson Public Radio’s Colleen Pyke hosts this weekly in- 
terview program dealing with health and healing. 


10:30am-11:00am 

Talk of the Town 
Claire Collins hosts this interview program whose topics 
range from politics to poetry, from the environment to teen- 
age issues—and more. (Repeats Mondays at 1:00pm.) 


11:00am-12:00 Noon 
Zorba Paster on Your Health 
Family practitioner Zorba Paster, MD, hosts this live national 
call-in about your personal health. 


12:00pm-1:00pm 
The Parents Journal 
Parenting in the "90s is tougher than ever. On this weekly pro- 
gram, host Bobbi Connor interviews experts in education, med- 
icine, and child development for helpful advice to parents. 


John C. Dvorak, host of 
Software/Hardtalk 


1:00pm-2:00pm 
C-SPAN’S Weekly Radlo Journal 
A collection of voices heard on cable TV's public-affairs network. 


2:00pm-3:00pm 
Commonwealth Club of California 
Lectures and discussions from one of the oldest and largest 
public-affairs forums in the U.S. The Club’s non-partisan pol- 
icy strives to bring a balanced viewpoint on all issues. 


3:00pm-3:30pm 
John McLaughlin’s One on One 
Journalist and commentator John McLaughlin interviews 
prominent newsmakers. 


3:30pm-4:00pm 
Second Opinion 
Matthew Rothschild, editor of The Progressive magazine, 
with a program of interviews from a left perspective. 


4:00pm-5:00pm 
Bridges, with Larry Josephson 
Josephson returns to public radio with this weekly dialogue 
that seeks to find common ground between liberal and con- 
servative perspectives. 


5:00pm-8:00pm 
To the Best of our Knowledge 
Interviews, features, and discussions of contemporary poli- 
tics, culture, and events. 


8:00pm-Midnight 
BBC World Service 


News and features from the British Broadcasting Service. 


6:00am-9:00am 
CBC Sunday Morning 
The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation's wrap-up of the 
week's news, including innovative documentaries on con- 
temporary issues. 


9:00-11:00am 
BBC Newshour 


10:00-11:00am 
Sound Money 


11:00am-2:00pm 
To the Best of Our Knowledge 
Interviews and features about contemporary political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural issues, produced by Wisconsin Public 
Radio. 


2:00pm-8:00pm 
Radlo Sensaclon 
Music, news and interviews by and for Southern Oregon's 
Spanish-speaking community - en espanol. 


8:00pm-Midnight 
BBC World Service 
News and features from the British Broadcasting Service. 


Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation 


Weekdays at 3:30pm 
News & Information 


BUSINESS NEWS WITH A 
WORLD PERSPECTIVE 


MARKETPLACE / Radio's Intemational Magazine of Business 


CLASSICS & NEWS 
MON - FRI 6:30PM 


NEWS & INFORMATION 
MON - FRI 3PM & 6:30PM 


FROM 
PUBLIC RADIO INTERNATIONAL 
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State Farm Insurance Agents serving 
Medford, Ashland, Central Point, 
Grants Pass and Jacksonville 


Subway Sandwiches with locations in 
Ashland, Medford, White City 
& Klamath Falls 


Alliance Francaise 
PO Box 662 - Ashland - 482-6355 


John G, Apostol, M.D., P.c. 
815 E. Main - Medford - 779-6395 


The Arborist - Pete Seda 
1257 Siskiyou #224 - Ashland . 482.8371 


Arura Clinic of Health 
& Natural Medicine 
238 E. Main - Ashland - 488-1198 


Ashland Center for Women's Health 
540 Catalina Dr. - Ashland - 482-3327 


Ashland Community Food Store 
37 Third Street - Ashland - 482-2237 


Ashland Homes Real Estate 
150 E. Main - Ashland + 482-0044 


Ashland Paint & Decorating Center 
1618 Ashland St. - Ashland - 4824002 


Ashland Outdoor Store 
37 Third St. - Ashland - 488-1202 


Paula Backus, DVM 
108 7th Street - Ashland - 535-2479 


Bento Express 
3 Granite Street - Ashland - 488-3582 


Black, Chapman, Webber & Stevens 
Attorneys at Law 
930 W. &th St. - Medford - 772-9850 


Nancy Bloom 
223 Meade Street - Ashland - 488-5795 


Bloomsbury Books 
209 E. Main Street - Ashland - 488-0029 


Cafe 24 
2510 Hwy 66 - Ashland - 488-0111 


Catalina Physical Therapy 
246 Catalina Drive - Ashland - 488-2728 


Century 21 - Main Street Realty 
Two locations in Ashland - 488-2121 


The Clearinghouse 
63 Bush Street - Ashland - 488-0328 


Complimentary Medicine Associates 
1605 Siskiyou Blvd. - Ashland - 482-0342 


Ed's Associated Tire Center 
2390 N. Pacific Hwy - Medford - 779-3421 


Elaine Fielder, tcsw 
386 Amos Ave. - Talent - 535-7797 
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Flower Tyme Design 
55 N. Main - Ashland - 488-1588 


Fourth Street Garden Gallery & Cafe 
265 Fourth St. - Ashland - 488-6263 


Furniture Depot 
500 A Street - Ashland - 482-9663 


Gastroenterology Consultants, P.c. 
691 Murphy #224 - Medford - 779-8367 


Graven Images 
270 E. Main Street - Ashland - 488-4201 


William P. Haberlach - ATTORNEY AT LAW 
203 W. Main, Ste 3B - Medford - 773-7477 


Heart & Hands 
255 E. Main - Ashland - 488-3576 


Hl Giardino 
5 Granite St. - Ashland - 488-0816 


Inti Imports Marketplace 
45 .N. Main - Ashland . 488-2714 


The Allen Johnson Family - Ashland 


Kellum Brothers Karpet Kompany 
350 S. Riverside - Medford - 776-3352 


Kelly’s Irrigation 
675 E. Park - Grants Pass - 476-2860 


Kimball, Dixon & Company - cpas 
301 W. 6th St. - Medford - 773-2214 


La Burrita Mexican Food Products 
4775 Table Rock - Central Point - 664-3316 


Listen Here 
6th St. between H & I - Grants Pass 
4796131 


Lithia Auto Centers 
Medford & Grants Pass 


Brian & Susan Lundquist 
P.O. Box 445 = Jacksonville - 899-8504 


Cynthia Lord + Ashland 


McHenry & Associates - PUBLIC RELATIONS 
2541 Old Military Rd - Central Point 
772-2382 


Medford Clinic, P.c. 
555 Black Oak Dr. - Medford - 734-3434 


Medford Orthopedic Group 
840 Royal Ave., #1 - Medford - 779-6250 


Medford Fabrication 
P.O. Box 1588 - Medford - 779-1970 


Meyerding Surgical Associates 
2931 Doctors Park Dr. - Medford - 773-3248 


Myrick, Seagraves, Adams & Davis 
ATTORNEYS 
600 NW 5th St. - Grants Pass - 476-6627 


Nimbus 
25 E. Main - Ashland - 482-3621 


Norris Shoes 
221 E. Main - Medford - 772-2123 


The Northwest Artisan 
783 SE 6th St. - Grants Pass - 476-0141 


One World 
131 E. Main - Ashland - 488-5717 


Pacific Spine & Pain Center 
1801 Hwy 99 North - Ashland - 482-5515 


Patrick Burch Plumbing 
694 Liberty - Ashland - 488-5928 


Gary C. Peterson + ATTORNEY 
201 W. Main, Ste. 4A - Medford - 770-5466 


Plant Oregon 
8677 Wagner Creek + Talent » 535-3531 


William G. Purdy « ATTORNEY 
201 W. Main, Ste. 4A - Medford - 770-5466 


Rocket One Hour Photo 
2nd & C - Ashland - 488-0690 


Rogue Gallery and Art Center 
40 S. Bartlett St. - Medford - 772-8118 


Rogue Opera Association 
1250 Siskiyou Blvd. - Ashland - 552-6400 


Peter W. Sage / Smith Barney 
680 Biddle Rd. - Medford - 772-0242 


Isabel Sickels - On behalf of 
The Pacific Northwest Museum 
of Natural History 


Silk Road Gallery 
296 E. Main » Ashland - 482-4553 


Douglas Smith, 0.D. - OPTOMETRIST 
691 Murphy Rd., #236 - Medford - 773-1414 


Soundpeace 
199 E. Main - Ashland - 482-3633 


Southern Oregon Hand Rehabilitation 
836 East Main - Medford - 773-3757 


Terra Firma 
P.O. Box 1958 - Jacksonville - 899-1097 


Travel Essentials 
253 E. Main - Ashland - 482-7383 


United Bicycle Parts, Inc. 
691 Washington - Ashland - 488-1984 


Wagner & Ward « ARCHITECTS 
349 E. Main, #4 - Ashland - 482-5482 


The Waldorf Schoo! of the Rogue Valley 
P.O. Box 3240 - Ashland - 482-9825 


The Web-sters: Handspinners, 
Weavers & Knitters 
11 N. Main - Ashland - 482-9801 


A New Leaf Nursery 
1052 Southwest Blvd. - Coos Bay - 269-5912 


Art Connection 
165 S. 5th, Ste. B - Coos Bay - 267-0186 


Bill Blumberg Graphic Art & Signs 
North Bend - 759-4101 


Burch & Burnett, P.c. - ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
280 N. Collier - Coquille . 396-5511 


Checkerberry’s Flowers and Gifts 
180 N. Second St. - Coos Bay « 269-5312 


Cone 9 Cookware & Espresso Bar 
Pony Village Mall - North Bend - 756-4535 


Coos Head Food Store 
1960 Sherman Ave - North Bend - 756-7264 


Farr’'s True Value Hardware 
Coos Bay - 267-2137 / Coquille - 396-3161 


Foss, Whitty, Littlefield & McDaniel 
ATTORNEYS 
P.O. Box 1120 - Coos Bay - 267-2156 


Frame Stop 
171 S. Broadway + Coos Bay - 269-2615 


Gourmet Coastal Coffees Co. 
273 Curtis Ave. - Coos Bay - 267-5004 


Don Loftus Piano Tuning Service 
3177 Cape Arago Hwy. - Coos Bay 
888-3448 


Menasha Corporation's 
Land & Timber Division 
P.O. Box 588 - North Bend - 756-1193 


Moe's Super Lube 
330 S. Broadway - Coos Bay - 269-5323 


Nosler's Natural Grocery 
99 E. First Street - Coquille - 3964823 


The Pancake Mill 
2390 Tremont » North Bend + 756-2751 


John Shipstad 
1289 Butler Rd. - Coos Bay - 267-3827 


Weldon & Sons Building/Remodeling 
P.O. Box 1734 - Coos Bay - 267-2690 


Winter River Books and Gallery 
P.O. Box 370 : Bandon - 347-4111 


KCAMATH) BA'SIN 


Signature Framing 
4035 S. 6th - Klamath Falls - 884-8699 


"UMPQUA VALLEY 


Dr. John Wm. and Mary Kapka Unruh 
Roseburg 


N CALIFORNIA 


Brown Trout Gallery 
5841 Sacramento Ave. - Dunsmuir 
(916) 235-0754 


KRCR-TV 
755 Auditorium Dr. - Redding 
(916) 243-7777 


Village Books 
320 N. Mt. Shasta Blvd. - Mt. Shasta 
(916) 926-1678 


/ Tim Harper 


Learning to Lighten Up 


ell, the high holy days of Summer 

are full upon us and, I don’t know 

about you, but I’m hard pressed to 
find how we’re puttin’ ‘em to good use. 

Think about it gang. We, the generation 
that invented free love, the “don’t sweat it, 
man” attitude, and rock ‘n roll, have turned 
into a bunch of neurotic, workaholic, yup- 
pies, who can only have fun if we are some- 
how proceeding along a course of action 
every bit as demanding and stressful as the 
jobs we so obsessively pursue. 

Whew. Almost makes me glad that 
Frank Zappa’s gone, so he doesn’t have to 
see it. Leary’s so far gone, he can’t see it 
either. 

We’ve gotta lighten up—or we're going 
to explode, like some overripe fruit making 
its final, inevitable contact with the ground. 

There was a not so great film a few years 
back called Cousins. Now, despite the fact 
that the movie was not a threat to any of 
the films being considered for awards that 
year, there was one wonderful scene that 
was, for me, a telling comment upon how 
my generation had lost its way. Our dear 
protagonist was an ol’ boy who made his liv- 
ing as a dance instructor, lived with his son, 
girlfriend and an old motorcycle in an off- 
the-wall little apartment and basically went 
about making his way through this world in 
a freeform manner somewhat reminiscent of 
a Jackson Pollack painting. He was the em- 
barrassment of his entire family, a success- 
ful and screwed up bunch, with one excep- 
tion: his uncle. Now the uncle was the fel- 
low who had built and who ran the family 
business, and our hero, warts and all, was 
the apple of his eye, and no one in the fam- 
ily, or about three quarters of the audience 
for that matter, seemed to be able to under- 
stand why that was. In the scene someone 
asks the uncle why he’s so tolerant and 
even admiring of this fellow. The uncle 
gives one of those slow, sad, reflective 
smiles that actors so love and says: “Peter’s 
always been a failure at everything, except 
life.” 


Like I said, I love that scene. To me it 
kind of sums up the expectation of my 
whole generation. Remember, kids, we were 
not going to be like our parents, we were 
going to enjoy life, to worry more about the 
spiritual nature of our being and the quality 
of our existence than about the mad scram- 
ble for possessions that so consumed our 
parents. 

Kinda interesting to think about that 
as we look at ourselves now. For all the fer- 
vor of our youth upon those subjects, the 
reality of our middle age is that we’ve de- 
generated into a caricature of ourselves. 

Our version of a spiritual life is sittin’ 
around with a bunch of drums making 
more noise than sense or channeling some 
“other being” whom, it seems, finds it nec- 
essary to spout endless platitudes that we 
could more comfortably get at the end of a 
good Chinese meal. What we call quality of 
life is an hour now and then written in pen- 
cil in a little book that controls our exis- 
tence. And, as for the mad dash for the ac- 
couterments of success—well, kids, next 
time you’re runnin’ down to see your per- 
sonal trainer in the beemer while talkin’ on 
the cell phone....you get the picture. 

Nope, kids, not me, I’ve decided I’m 
gonna enjoy this Summer, kick back, have 
fun, be loose. I’m not going to push myself 
to accomplish some goal or gain some ad- 
vantage or make some important discovery 
about the inner workings of my tender little 
psyche. You betcha. Goof off, be cool, man. 
I’m gonna do that—just as soon as I get just 
a couple of things squared away here at 
work, I mean, I’ve kinda let it slide a bit , 
only put in about 60 hours this week and 
there’s so much to do, then I’ll get to the 
Summer of fun. Honest. Really. 

How about you? 1M] 


Tim Harper hosts Monday Night Jazz at 
10pm on JPR’s Rhythm & News Service. 
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Thanks to you, all sorts 
of everyday products are 
being made from the 
paper, plastic, metal and 
glass that you’ve been 
recycling. 

But to keep recycling 
working to help protect the 
environment, you need to 


buy those products. 


BUY 
RECYCLED. 


ne 


ANB SAVE: 


So look for products 


made from recycled 
materials, and buy them. It 
would mean the world to 
all of us. 


For a free brochure, write 


Buy Recycled, 


Environmental Defense 
Fund, 257 Park Ave. South, 
New York, NY 10010, or call 
1-800-CALL-EDF 


ENVIRONMENTAL 
DEFENSE 
FUND 
f\ qd A Pubte Sarvico of “ 
This Publication 7 JAN 
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ROGUE VALLEY 


Theater 


@ The Oregon Shakespeare Festival in Ash- 
land is celebrating its 60th anniversary with 
a collection of Shakespearean, classical and 
contemporary productions. The eleven-play 
season runs through October 29. Perfor- 
mances in the Angus Bowmer Theatre in- 
clude: Twelfth Night by William Shake- 
speare (through October 29); This Day and 
Age by Nagle Jackson (through October 
28); Blood Wedding by Federico Garcia 
Lorca (July 26 ~ October 29); Pravda by 
Howard Brenton and David Hare (through 
July 19); The Skin of Our Teeth by Thorn- 
ton Wilder (through October 28). Perfor- 
mances in the Elizabethan Theatre include 
the following plays by William Shakespeare: 
The Tragedy of King Richard II - Richard 
(through October 7); Afacbeth (through Oc- 
tober 6); The Merry Wives of Windsor 
(through October 8). Performances at the 
Black Swan include: Enima’s Child by Kris- 
tine Thatcher (through October 28); The 
Cure at Troy by Seamus Heaney (July 5 - 
October 29). For information on tickets, 
membership, or to receive a 1995 season 
brochure, contact The Festival at 15 S. Pio- 
neer St, Ashland. (503)482-4331 


@ The Buffalo Music Hall brings three 
bands to town this month: Little Charlie & 
The Nightcats, July 1; Terry Hanck & The 
Soulrockers, July 7; Austin Lounge Lizards, 
July 15. Tickets at Loveletters/Ashland, 
HGH Music and Muscians Friend/Medford, 
The Music Shop/Grants Pass. (503) 488- 
3570 

@ Dames at Sea will be presented by the 
Oregon Cabaret Theatre every night except 
Tuesdays through September 11. Showtime 
is 8:30pm. For tickets, or a brochure, con- 
tact the Cabaret (located at the corner of 
First and Hargadine) or PO Box 1149, Ash- 
land. (503)488-2902 
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Canadian born artist Isabella Wingate will 
exhibit her work this month at the North 
Valley Art League Gallery in Redding. 


@ The Music Man will be presented by the 
Rogue Music Theatre. The summer musical 
previews June 29, opens June 30 and plays 
through July 16th at the Rogue Community 
College Bowl in Grants Pass and plays July 
21 through 24th at the Britt Music Festival 
in Jacksonville. The cast includes Peter Kje- 
naas, Joelle Graves and Brandy Carson. 
Tickets for the Grants Pass production are 
$14/general admission, $12/senior and 
$8/children. Call the RMT office for ticket 
information or to receive a brochure. 
(503)479-2559 


@ An Encounter with G.B. Shaw will be 
presented by Ashland Community Threatre 
July 22 and 23 (matinee). Second in the 
Playwright Series - readings from Shaw’s 
comedies and probing dramas will be in- 


Send announcements of arts-related 
events to: Artscene, Jefferson Public 
Radio, 1250 Siskiyou Blvd., 
Ashland, OR 97520. 


July 15 is the deadline 


for the September issue. 


For more information about 
arts events, listen to JPR’s 
Calendar of the Arts 


cluded with insights into his life and times. 
The performance will feature a cutting of 
Misalliance, Shaw's comedy about love and 
marriage. For more information and a 
brochure contact A.C.T., 2305 Ashland St, 
Ste C-105, Ashland. (503)482-7532 


Music 


@ Britt Festival 1995 Season runs through 
September 3. All concerts take place under 
the stars at the Britt Festival grounds in his- 
toric Jacksonville. July events include Rich 
Little and Jeannette Markey/and Joe Stod- 
dard on July 1 at 7:30pm; Janis Ian/Holly 
Near/ and Alice DiMicele on July 2 at 7pm; 
Gordan Lightfoot on July 13 and 14 at 
7:30pm; Father Guido Sarducci/Avnerthe 
Eccentric on July 15 at 7:30pm; Stephen 
Stills on July 16 at 7:30pm; The Music Man 
from July 21 through 24 at 7:45pm; Alison 
Krauss/Front Range on July 27 at 7pm; 
The Bobs/Chenille Sisters on July 28 at 
7:30pm; and the Pat Metheny Group on July 
29 and 30 at 7:30pm. For ticket informa- 
tion, membership, or a season schedule, 
contact the Britt Office at PO Box 1124, 
Medford, OR 97501 or call 
1-800-882-7488 or (503)773-6077 


Wild Angel Productions in association 
with Buffalo Bobb Productions is present- 
ing a concert featuring works of music, 
song, and dance by Rogue Valley Com- 
posers and Choreographers on July 3 at 
8pm at the Buffalo Music Hall, 208 Oak 
Street. A portion of the proceeds of this 
concert will be contributed to the medical 
fund of longtime rogue Valley resident Bill 
Boekenoogen. Doors open at 7:30pm; tick- 
ets are $5/$8/$10/$3 available at H & H 
Music 779-2115, Loveletters 488-0066, 
The Music Shop in Grants Pass 476-3389, 
and at Sister Ray in Klamath Falls 
916-6855. 


Exhibits 
@ Oregon Shakespeare Festival will present 


20 years of Blacks in American Theatre, an 
exhibit of 50 photographs by theatre pho- 
tographer Bert Andrews. The exhibit, which 
is made available through the National 
Black Touring Circuit, documents the early 
acting careers of Cicely Tyson, James Earl 
Jones, Louis Gossett, Sidney Poitier and 
many others, and chronicles the history of 
the Negro Ensemble Company. The pho- 
tographs will be on display in the lobby and 
side galleries of the Angus Bowmer Theatre 
through September 3. For information call. 
(503)482-6811 


@ Rogue Gallery and Art Center will pre- 
sent Places, Patterns, Pathways: Charlotte 
Abernathy/Oils, Watercolors, Pastels on 
July 14 through August 11. A Reception 
will be held on Friday, July 14 from 5 - 
7pm. Fanciful Images and Amazing Struc- 
tures, Paintings and Furniture: Mel Mc- 
Cuddin and Judy Corbett-Floyd will con- 
tinue through July 7. The Gallery is located 
at 40 South Bartlett in Medford. Call for 
hours and information on future exhibits. 
(503)772-8118 


@ Schneider Museum of Art presents The 
Durango Collection: Navajo Textiles 
through September 15. The exhibit traces 
the history of the Americn Southwest’s vari- 
ous cultures, including examples of over 200 
years of Navajo weaving. The museum is lo- 
cated on the SOSC campus. (503) 552-6245 


@ Wiseman Gallery at Rogue Community 
College will continue its collection from the 
works of contemporary photographers and 
a Study in Relationships, through July 28 
with a First Friday Reception July 7 from 6 
- 9pm. Works by Daniele Font, David 
Robertson, Ford Robbins, Denise and Scott 
Davis. (503)471-3500 


@ Firehouse Gallery at Rogue Community 
College will present Ray Ward’s “Collections” 
- Art which combines images and memora- 
bilia from baseball, American history, and en- 
tertainment from July 27 through August 26. 
First Friday Reception July 7 from 6 - 9pm. 
Continuing will be the series of miniature 
monuments by Darlene Nguyen-Ely through 
July 22. The Annex Gallery at shows the work 
of Fred James through the month of July. 
(503)471-3525 or 471-3500 


@ New landscape paintings of France’s Brit- 
tany coast by Greeley Wells will be exhib- 
ited through July 23 at the AnneX at Jega 
Gallery, 629 “A” Street in Ashland. Gallery 
hours are Wednesday through Sunday, 1:30- 
5:30, and by appointment. (503) 488-4814. 


@ East Moves West: The Siberian Crossing 
and the Peopling of the Pacific Northwest, 
an exhibit of archaeological and animal arti- 
facts will be presented by Dankook Univer- 
sity through July. Featuring artifacts from 
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Mark Winter, curator and owner of the 
Durango Collection, exhibits this month at 
SOSC’s Schneider Museum of Art. 


both the Asian and Northwest American 
sides of the great migratory experience, dis- 
plays dating back to 10,000 - 12,500 years 
will be shown. Admission is free. Exhibit 
hours will be 10am to 3pm, Monday through 
Friday, or by arrangement. For further infor- 
mation call. Dankook University of America’s 
Exhibition Center, 199 East Main Street, 
Ashland. (503)488-1326 or 535-6214 


Other Events 


@ The Bob Day Festival will be held in Tal- 
ent on Saturday, July 15. For further infor- 
mation contact Judie Bunch, 2305 So. Pa- 
cific Hwy., Talent. (503)535-7251 


UMPQUA VALLEY 


Theatre 


@ Centerstage at Umpqua Community Col- 
lege presents its Summer Musical July 27, 
28, 29, 30 and August 4, 5, and 6. Call for 
information. (503)440-4600 


COAST 


Exhibits 
@ North Coast Arts Workshops in Crescent 
City will present Watercolor/Nuts and 


Bolts with Liz James (Beginning - Ad- 
vanced). For fees and more information on 
upcoming workshops write to North Coast 
Arts, Inc., 299 I Street, Crescent City, CA 
95531, or call. (707)464-4137 


@ The Oregon Coast Music Festival runs 
July 14 through 29. The Festival Orchestra, 
under the direction of James Paul, will per- 
form 7/25, 7/27 and 7/29 in Coos Bay’s 
Marshfield Auditorium at 8pm. Other 
events include: It’s About Time Big Band 
dance concert on 7/14 in North Bend; Bay 
Area Concert Band on 7/15 in Coos Bay; 
Dance Through Time—600 Years of 
Courtship through Dance on 7/15 in Coos 
Bay; the Bay Area Community Choir on 
7/17 in North Bend; Golden Bough on 
7/19 in Reedsport; the Festival Chamber 
Players on 7/20 in Bandon and on 7/22 in 
North Bend; the Shore Acres Picnic Con- 
cert with Golden Bough on 7/21 in 
Charleston; jazz vocalist Hollis Taylor on 
7/21 in North Bend; Irene Farrera on 7/23 
in Charleston; Garrick Ohlsson on 7/24 in 
Coos Bay; and the Paul deLay Blues Band 
on 7/28 in Bandon. For information call 
the Oregon Coast Music Association at 
(503)267-0938. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Exhibits 

An exhibit of watercolors of the California 
scene by Isabella Wingate titled “Whimsical 
Creatures II” opens July 4th and runs 
through July 29th. Presented by the North 
Valley Art League of Redding, 1126 
Parkview Ave. Opening reception is Sun- 
day, July 9th from 14pm. (916) 243-7694 


Joelle Graves and Peter Kjenaas star in Rogue 
Music Theatre’s production of The Music Man. 
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SAINT PAUL 
SUNDAY 
MORNING’ 


SPEND YOUR SUNDAYS WITH 
FRIENDS — invite Bill 
McGlaughlin and his musical 
guests into your home with 
Saint Paul Sunday Morning. 
Every week the program 
features a satisfying blend of 
music and conversation —a 
recipe that has created public 
radio’s most popular classical 


music performance program. 


Sundays at 9:30am 
CLASSICS & NEWS SERVICE 


This program is produced by Minnesota Public 
Radio and distributed by Public Radio Intemational. 
Saint Paul Sunday Moming is made possible by a 
major grant from the General Mills Foundation. 
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at MUSIC 


Ronald Kramer 


The Life and Times of 
Louis Moreau Gottschalk 


t was the time of Chopin and Liszt in 

Europe. In the United States, a country 

then measuring its age in decades, the 
Europe from which it had so recently polit- 
ically seceded was the acknowledged home 
of all things cultural. There was an espe- 
cially strong affection for German music. No 
American artist, or American music, com- 
manded respect in the pre- 
Civil War U.S. 

In New Orleans, a 
young American child of 
mixed Jewish and French 
ancestry took to the piano 
with astonishing facility. 
Performing whole works 
from memory at age three, 
substituting for an indis- 
posed musician at a 
church service at age 
seven, Louis Moreau 
Gottschalk came from a 
middle class family, was 
rushed into piano lessons, 
and was clearly a musical 
prodigy. 

Now largely forgotten 
after a career filled with remarkable 
celebrity, Gottschalk was an American mu- 
sical phenomenon. S. Frederick Starr, an 
authority on Russian history, an accom- 
plished musician in his own right (he’s a 
musician with the New Orleans based 
Louisiana Repertory Jazz Ensemble), for- 
mer president of Oberlin College, and more 
recently president of the Aspen Institute, 
has written the definitive biography of this 
colorful musician—Bamboula!—The Life 
and Times of Louis Moreau Gottschalk 
(Oxford University Press, 1995). It is the 
most detailed study ever completed of the 
New Orleans composer/pianist and is enor- 
mously complete. In a career as complex 
and ill-documented as Gottschalk’s, the re- 
search involved is awesome. But the results 
are compelling and important. For the mu- 


GOTTSCHALK WAS 


SERIOUS MUSICIAN, 


A MATINEE IDOL 


WHOSE IMPACT 


WOULD BEST BE 


LIKENED TO 


THE BEATLES. 


sicologically sophisticated, there is seminal 
study of evolution of the piano literature 
seen through a lens not often raised. As a 
cultural document, however, the work 
draws its major breath. 

Jefferson Public Radio has championed 
Gottschalks’ music for some years. It’s in- 
novative and pleasant and just off-beat 

enough to be intriguing. 


+ <P? —_ Now we have an explana- 


tion of its origin and sig- 
nificance. 

History has it that 
Gottschalk wrote music 
drawn from the Creole 
themes of his native city, 
made a career in Europe 
based largely upon Euro- 
peans’ fascination with 
this exotica, and then 

’ failed to captivate his own 
country. His music is 
today remembered as 
largely sentimental, and its 
composer is often dis- 
missed with an allusion to 
a reportedly sensational 

death attributed to the results of his phi- 
landering ways. 

Like a lot of popular culture’s historic 
phenomena, while some of the bare facts 
are true, the details mask the true story. 
Gottschalk was America’s first serious mu- 
sician, a matinee idol whose impact would 
best be likened to the Beatles. Sent to Eu- 
rope at age 12, his musical and cultural so- 
phistication was distinctly un-American. Re- 
turning to the U.S. in his twenties, he had 
captivated Europe’s musical salons, concert 
halls and royalty before entering his second 
decade. A skeptical cultural establishment 
in New York, and even staid Boston, crum- 
bled before him. Before such a display of 
pianistic skills, Chopin proclaimed him as 
his successor at the keyboard, and eventu- 
ally, so did Americans. 


AMERICA'S FIRST 


It is especially interesting to note that, 
at the time Gottschalk began his career, the 
piano was not held in high regard. Instru- 
ments of the day were vastly different from 
modern pianos. The Lisztian style was 
thought bombastic by many music critics. 
The piano itself was thought too disinter- 
esting in solo performance by many and few 
major pieces for piano and orchestra yet ex- 
isted. Gottschalk demanded, and achieved, 
respect for the instrument and for his own 


concert skills. 


Gottschalk’s compositional and perfor- 
mance slcills found voice in an apparently in- 
credible talent for improvisation. Music 
flowed so effortlessly from him that he 
rarely wrote down his compositions, most of 
which perished with him. Many of his pub- 
lished piano works only hint at his true 
composition because he only sketched the 
outlines of his pieces, relying instead upon 


a personal system of nota- 


tion for all embellish- — oa 


ments. He frequently gave 
concerts in which he in- 
cluded wholely extempora- 
neous works. A favorite 
technique designed to win 
local approval was to cre- 
ate lengthy pieces drawn 
from melodies of either na- 
tional anthems or regional 
melodies. In the compli- 
cated politics of the mid- 
19th century, he often had 
to include four or five an- 
thems to assuage the var- 
ied politics of audiences 
composed of varying fac- 
tions in civil or interna- 


tional strife. He seldom wrote down any of 
these improvations. In addition, most of his 
orchestral works have been reconstructed 
from piano reductions or partial orchestra- 


tions. 


Because his publishing royalties were 
an important component of his income in 
these largely pre-copyright days, Gottschalk 
was obliged to keep a string of pieces easy 
enough for the casual parlor pianists of his 
day to perform. Sometimes he published 
simplified versions of his own complex 
works, sometimes he wrote salon music 
under assumed names, and occasionally he 
wrote reasonably simple pieces which be- 
came blockbuster hits. Several, such as 
“The Last Hope” and “Morte,” tugged at 
emotional strings wrung taught by the 
bloody Civil War, and became so en- 


trenched in our culture that they migrated 
from their obligatory station on most parlor 
pianos into hymns used well into the twen- 
tieth century. It was Gottschalk’s misfor- 
tune to have these simple works become 
the ones on which his surviving reputation 
then tended to be based. 

For all of these reasons, what has come 
down to us as Gottschalk’s legacy is, in all 
likelihood, a distortion of his life and repre- 
sents only echoes of his works. His music 


is multi-natured. In part he inherited the 


by Chopin. 


NOT UNTIL GERSHWIN’S 


REVOLUTIONARY ATTEMPTS, 


NEARLY 100 YEARS LATER, AT 


EXPLORING THE CONJUNCTION 


OF JAZZ AND CLASSICAL 


MUSIC, DID ANOTHER SERIOUS 


COMPOSER CONTINUE WHAT 


GOTTSCHALK STARTED. 


mantle of Chopin. Many of his mazurkas, 
waltzes and ballades are heavily influenced 


More interestingly, he was a serious mu- 
sician studying the conjunction of native folk 
music and classicism. The Creole melodies 
of his youth, which he fashioned into seri- 
ous works, are lively, infectious and highly in- 
ventive. Their jazz elements clearly influ- 


enced another Louisianan, 
Jelly Roll Morton, several 
decades after Gottschalk’s 
death. Not until Gersh- 
win’s revolutionary at- 
tempts, nearly 100 years 
later, at exploring the con- 
junction of jazz and classi- 
cal music, did another seri- 
ous composer continue 
what Gottschalk started. 
Gottschalk also wrote 
widely, and wrestled 
mightily, with the concep- 
tual evolution of “Ameri- 
can culture” in the 
shadow of America’s West- 
ern European heritage. 
His music, his extensive 


literary career, and his concertizing, con- 
stantly assayed these themes. For example, 
he was the first American to write a piece 
for piano and orchestra. 


Gottschalk’s career is a study in hyper- 


bole—not his, but his life’s. It was an age of 
exploration. Concert careers were hard to 
establish when transportation consisted of 
canal barges and stage coaches. Yet travel 
he did—moreso than any of his contempo- 
raries. In one three year touring period 
alone he logged over 95,000 American 
miles, playing as many as three concerts in 
different cities daily every day of the year. 
For eighteen months he toured with so- 
prano Adelina Patti, for nearly 50 years the 
world’s reigning vocalist-and Gottschalk 
was the featured attraction! As a south- 
erner, he was torn by the Civil War. Yet, 


wrenching himself from his remaining New 
Orleans family, he declared himself opposed 
to slavery, played a special performance for 
Lincoln, and wrote numerous patriotic 
pieces. 

While the poplar story goes that he fled 
America in the face of a scandal, Starr sug- 
gests that he was the largely victim of vin- 
dictive management with whom he had a 
falling out. Fleeing to South America, he 
spent the remainder of his life taking those 
countries by storm, trying to maintain a ca- 
reer and burdened by the ceaseless toil of 
the professional life he had made for him- 
self. 

In an era of excess, Gottschalk epito- 
mized excess. Monster concerts had been 
the rage in Europe, and he staged quite a 
few in the U.S. and South America, with 
casts which boggle the mind. Sometimes as 
many as 16 pianos, with orchestral and 
band musicians in the many hundreds, ap- 
peared on stage. Even the stages had to be 
specially constructed to hold such enor- 
mous congregations of musical talent. The 
twentieth century sophisticate may dismiss 
such activity as gaudy showmanship. But 
the 19th century musical sophisticates 
wrote of performances filled with such as- 
tonishing power as to be unparalleled in 
their experience. Is it any wonder that 
works scored for such massive forces can re- 
flect only pale imitations of their com- 
poser’s intent when played by contempo- 
rary orchestras? And, oh yes, like a lot of 
other musical talents in the 19th century, 
he died more from the incredible ignorance 
of medical practice in his day than from any 
more romantic causes. 

Bamboula! is fascinating. The neatly 
tied patterns of the past prove more com- 
plex than we might like to believe. Ameri- 
can music turns out to have had a major 
contributor of whom we are largely igno- 
rant. The fact that his life is a colorful 
“read” is just a nice bonus. 

Starr has written a work so exhaus- 
tively complete as to be a bit dense for some 
readers. But it is a fascinating and impor- 
tant story—and, if you read it, your under- 
standing of 19th century musical life will 
never be the same. 1M] 


Ron Kramer is Jefferson Public Radio’s 
Director of Broadcasting. 
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COMPACT DISCOVERIES 


Fred Flaxman 


Favorite American 
Symphonies 


After many years of being sent by my 
parents each Summer to all-male ath- 
-Mi_letic camps, I finally convinced them, 
when I was 15, to let me go to the National 


The original Mercury “Living Presence” 
recording is still available, reissued on CD 
(432008-2). It is combined with two rather 
boring compositions: Symphony No. 1 


public radio 
with a 
friend. 


Give a gift that educates 


and informs, motivates 
and inspires — and won’t 
find its way to the back of 


anyone’s closet. 


ane ee en ee ee ee ee ee os oo 


Gift membership category 
OU) $500+ / Guild Associate 

() $240-499 / Champion 

O) $120-239 / Advocate 

©) $100-119 / Presenter 

C) $60-99 / Endorser 

C3 $40-59 / Member 

RS 

Gift from: 


NAME (AS IT APPEARS ON JEFFERSON MONTHLY LABEL) 


ADDRESS 


{2 VISA () MasterCard 
Card No. 
Exp. Date 


Gift to: 


We'll acknowledge your gift with a lovely gift card 
and 12 issues of the Jefferson Monthly. 
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Music Camp at_ Inter- 


lochen, Michigan. Turned ——_ip_—_- 


out I wasn’t much better 
as a musician than I was as 
an athlete, but, at least 
there were girls at Inter- 
lochen. So I was happy. 

The National Music 
Camp, as you might imag- 
ine, had rehearsals every 
day and concerts under 
the stars every night. But 
holding hands, never mind 
necking, was strictly for- 
bidden. So, despite all my 
efforts to the contrary, I 
learned more about music that Summer 
than I did about women. 

Symphonic concerts always began with 
the Star Spangled Banner—which was the 
one musical composition I learned in ele- 
mentary school— and ended with the Inter- 
lochen theme song: an excerpt from Howard 
Hanson’s Symphony No. 2 (“The Roman- 
tic”}—which I had never heard before. 

One of the first things I did when I re- 
turned from camp that Summer was to go 
out and purchase the recording of Howard 
Hanson conducting that symphony, per- 
formed by the Eastman Rochester Sym- 
phony Orchestra. It was then that I first 
heard the complete work, and it has been my 
very favorite American symphony ever since. 

Although everyone who ever went to In- 
terlochen in those days, and since, certainly 
knew, and probably loved, that romantic 
melody, most other fans of classical music 
don’t seem to know that it exists. And I 
don’t understand why it isn’t as popular as 
the symphonies of Brahms, Beethoven, 
Tchaikovsky or Dvorak. It certainly is as 
beautiful and well-crafted. 


IF YOU LIKE MELODIOUS, 
ROMANTIC MUSIC AS MUCH AS | 
DO, AND YOU DON'T KNOW THE 

SECOND SYMPHONIES BY 
HOWARD HANSON AND RANDALL 

THOMPSON, TAKE MY WORD 

FOR IT—GO OUT AND BUY 

THESE CDS. 


(“The Nordic”) and Song 
of Democracy for Chorus 
& Orchestra. But at least 
you can place the disc 
under “H” on your shelf, if 
you organize your collec- 
tion alphabetically. That’s 
more than I can say for the 
two Leonard Slatkin 
recordings on Angel: CDC 
47850, which comes with 
the Violin Concerto by 
Samuel Barber, and CDM 
64304, which is coupled 
with Aaron Copland’s 
Symphony No. 3. 

I have the Seattle Symphony’s CD 
(Delos DCD 3073), conducted by Gerard 
Schwarz who, like Hanson himself, is a 
major champion of recording American 
music. This fine all-digital CD is also paired 
with the Nordic Symphony. Some 18 of 
Hanson’s compositions, including all seven 
of his symphonies, are now in the CD cata- 
log, thanks in large part to Schwarz and the 
Seattle Symphony. It is good to see the 
works of this long-time head of the East- 
man School of Music undergo a revival, al- 
though I have never heard a composition by 
Hanson that I like half as much as the Ro- 
mantic Symphony. 

Slatkin’s Hanson/Copland CD is part of 
the St. Louis Symphony’s “Great American 
Symphonies” series. But if I were choosing 
another great American symphony to pair 
with Hanson’s Second, I would pick the 
Symphony No. 2 by his contemporary, Ran- 
dall Thompson (1899-1984). Incredible as 
it may seem, once you hear this piece, there 
is only one CD currently available, and it 
isn’t even performed by an American or- 
chestra. It is an all-digital recording by the 


New Zealand Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Andrew Schenck, on Koch Inter- 
national Classics (3-7074-2). 

This highly accessible, rhythmic, tuneful 
masterpiece, with its exciting opening and 
brilliant climax, was composed in 1930-31. It 
was written, like almost all of Thompson’s 
work, under commission. In 1944 Thompson 
boasted that he hadn’t composed a piece “out 
of the blue” since 1927, Perhaps that’s why 
his works, unlike those of many of his “seri- 
ous” contemporaries, are so easy to appreci- 
ate. He was not writing for fellow academics 
in a university. He was writing to please the 
music-loving public, and please them he did. 

When this work premiered on March 
24, 1932 (with Howard Hanson, not so in- 
cidentally, conducting the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic), “its direct, lyrical, almost pop 
simplicity,” to quote from the program 
notes accompanying the CD, endeared the 
work immediately to the audience. Music 
critic Virgil Thomson, a well-known com- 
poser himself, praised the piece, writing 
that “it grows in musical interest from the 
first movement to the end.” 

Following the symphony’s New York 
début, the Herald Tribune critic wrote: “Mr. 
Thompson was present last evening and 
after the resounding conclusion of his sym- 
phony he was acclaimed by the audience 
with a fervor that is seldom bestowed upon 
an American composer—unless, of course, 
he happens to be Mr. Gershwin.” 

Within ten years Randall Thompson’s 
Second Symphony had received hundreds 
of performances. Now, for some unknown 
reason, the work and its composer have 
fallen into near-obscurity. 

Thompson’s Third Symphony, written 
from 1947 through 1949, which shares 
space on this CD, was never as successful as 
the Second was initially. And I can see why. 
It just isn’t as good. 

The dirge-like tune which introduces the 
first movement is better than many, but not 
something you go away whistling. When it 
repeats in development, dissonant, disagree- 
able notes are added. But the second move- 
ment shares the rhythmic drive of the Sec- 
ond Symphony, and has a very pleasant 
theme. However, here too, some dissonance is 
introduced in the middle which I could have 
done without. The third movement is slow, 
soft and daydream inducing, but the fourth 
is mostly light, spirited, tuneful, piccolo-pinch- 
ing fun, and comes to a quick, humorous end. 

In any case, you can place this CD 
under “T” in your classical collection, and 


the Third Symphony is not at all a bad 
piece, when all is said and done. 

As I mentioned up front, I have never 
been a good athlete. I have never been a 
good musician. But, I’ve always been a good 
music listener. So, if you like melodious, ro- 
mantic music as much as I do, and you 
don’t know the Second Symphonies by 
Howard Hanson and Randall Thompson, 
take my word for it-go out and buy these 
CDs. They’ll help make your July 4th a most 
enjoyable and very American holiday, and 


give you many hours of listening pleasure 
for the rest of the year as well. | 


Fred Flaxman is a nationally-published free- 
lance writer as well as editor of the Southern 
Oregonian, Southern Oregon State College’s 
quarterly alumni magazine. He also writes a 
column each month called “Modern Life” for 
the Ashland, Oregon, Lithiagraph. Compact 
Discoveries is distributed to the Moderated 
Classical Music List on the Internet. 


SPOTLIGHT ion. 


experience less wear and tear, benefiting 
mechanical reliability as well as the Distric- 
t’s operating bottom line. 

A natural gas fleet enables RVTD to 
comply with the increasingly strict state 
and federal air quality standards anticipated 
in coming years, Borwick explained. Mean- 
while, the District has been a catalyst for 
other public agencies considering natural 
gas for their own fleets. 

“The Rogue Valley is at risk of losing fu- 


Portland 
J.C. Rico 
Margo Tufo 
} Lloyd Jones 
t Kansas City 
' Jump Blues 
; Big Joe Turner 
Amos Milburn 
— Jay McShan 
West Ceast Blues 


Lowell Fuison 
Jesse Fuller on 


Pee Wee Crayton 


iN 


ture federal funding if we can’t meet the 
tougher emission standards that are com- 
ing,” he said. “By running our buses on nat- 
ural gas now, RVTD not only is ahead of the 
problem, but is, in fact, a part of the com- 
munity’s long-range solution to air quality 
compliance issues.” uM] 


Scott Rayburn is a Rogue Valley business 
writer and consultant. 
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= Join Peter Gaulke 


Sundays at 3pm on JPR’s 


Rhythm & News Service 
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ANOTHER 
CHANCE 
TO DANCE 


The most 
original 
danceable 
music series 
on radio 
goes 
global. 


Saturdays 
at 1:30pm on 
Rhythm & News 


From NATIONAL PUBLIC RADIO 
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Alison Baker 


THEATER REVIEW 


This Day And Age 


By Nagle Jackson 
Directed by Pat Patton 


At the Oregon Shakespeare Festival, Ashland, Oregon 


Through October 28 


appy families are all alike; every un- 

happy family is unhappy in its own 

way.” Tolstoy may have been right, 
but I can’t judge—I’ve never met what I’d 
call a happy family. Luckily, unhappy fami- 
lies are not only more interesting than 
happy ones, they’re fun- 
nier, too; there’s some- 
thing about = sharp 
tongues and discontent 
that’s immensely enter- 
taining. 

This Day and Age is 
about a poor little rich 
family that’s unhappy for 
all kinds of reasons. Ma- 
triarch Marjorie McDer- 
mott (Susan Corzatte) is 
bored with the meaning- 
less life she’s lived since 
her husband died. She’s 
finishing up her grieving, 
and is just about ready to 
leave the affluent Con- 
necticut suburb where 
she raised her family and 
get on with the next 
phase of her life, when 
her adult children drop in 
on a Summer afternoon 
and announce that they want to come home. 

Her children have found themselves in 
the late twentieth century; life is a strug- 
gle they didn’t expect, and they don’t think 
it’s fair. Ann (Robin Goodrin Nordli), an en- 
vironmental attorney in her thirties, is un- 
happy not only because nature is falling to 
pieces, but because, despite her 
well-planned efforts, she can’t get preg- 
nant. She and her husband, Brian (James 
Newcomb), an Englishman who’s an an- 
nouncer for a classical music radio station 
(an NPR affiliate?), have decided to adopt a 


The Man (Clayton Corzatte) returns 
from the pool to counsel Margorie 
(Susan Corzatte) in the Oregon 
Shakepeare Festival's production of 
Nagle Jackson's This Day and Age. 


child. What better place to raise it than the 
old family home in the suburbs? 

The younger child is Tony (Raymond L. 
Chapman), a man in his late twenties who 
has vague artistic leanings but has been un- 
able to find himself. He wants to bring his 
wife, Joy (Bonnie Aki- 
moto), who gave up a ca- 
reer in dance to raise 
their two kids, back to 
the family estate; that 
way Marjorie won’t have 
to live alone—and, inci- 
dentally, it will be conve- 
nient to live rent-free, 
since Tony’s about to 
lose his job. 

Marjorie, horrified at 
the idea of her empty 
nest being filled up 
again, drops her bomb- 
shell: she’s planning to 
sell the house and move 
to New Zealand. The 
kids are dumbfounded 
for a few seconds, and 
then the arguing begins. 

It’s a pleasure to lis- 
ten to these people 
squabble. They’re intel- 
ligent, well-educated, and self-centered, 
and the one-liners come thick and fast as 
each of them tries to out-manipulate the 
others. Marjorie’s particularly witty. She’s 
skeptical and outspoken, and her son- and 
daughter-in-law truly like her, because she 
treats them as fellow adults. She treats her 
children as adults, too, but that’s not what 
Ann and Tony want from her. They’ve tried 
adulthood in the outside world, and they 
don’t like it. 

Act I is fast and funny, and sets up an 
interesting situation: who’s going to meet 


whose needs? But in Act II we get more talk 
than interaction. In one scene Brian and 
Joy discuss their marriages and the family 
they've married into; while this does set the 
scene for a mildly amusing development, 
the expository nature of the dialogue slows 
the play’s movement. In another scene the 
characters react—a. bit implausibly—to 
Tony’s impulsive attack on a real estate 
agent. In fact, I think that’s the key to the 
letdown we feel in this act: the attack, the 
only real action in the play, occurs offstage; 
we get only descriptions of it and its 
sequelae. 

Reportage continues when Marjorie’s 
dead husband, Jack (Clayton Corzatte), vis- 
ible only to her, rises from the swimming 
pool. As they talk, we learn that Jack wasn’t 
exactly a self-made man; he had some help 
from Marjorie’s dad and the old-boy net- 
work. But so what? The fact is that Jack got 
rich and bought a big house with a swim- 
ming pool, but the old-boy network that 
helped him is impotent now; Ann and Tony, 
victims of this day and age in America, in all 
probability will never be able to afford any- 
thing remotely like their childhood home. 
As she holds this one last imaginary con- 
versation with her dead spouse, Marjorie 
changes her plans; instead of flying to New 
Zealand, she’ll move to Manhattan —to do 
good works and subscribe to the Met. 

The dialogue is funny. Nagle Jackson’s 
characters take pokes at a bunch of the 
cows that various folks consider sacred, in- 
cluding environmentalism, maternal hor- 
mones, the artistic temperament, the im- 
portance of Family and the meaning of 
Place. But this very focus on Issues runs 
the risk of making these people appear 
two-dimensional. Characters who speak in 
one-liners verge on caricature. In the end, 
we don’t quite get caught up in their con- 
cerns: their woes are the stuff of situation 
comedy. 

But hey, it isn’t Death of a Salesman, 
nor meant to be. It’s about a different kind 
of suffering: the angst of kids who can’t af- 
ford the ten acres, the pool, and the 
six-bedroom Tudor house in suburban Con- 
necticut that their parents had. Sorry, kids, 
it seems to be the American way in this day 
and age—no entitlements. 1M] 


Alison Baker ventures out to the theatre 
from her home in Ruch, Oregon. 


POETRY 


Obedience 


BY Rita DOVE 


That smokestack, for instance, 

in the vacant lot across the street: 

if she could order it down and watch 

it float in lapse-time over buckled tar and 
macadam 

it would stop an inch or two perhaps 
before her patent leather shoes. 


Her body’s no longer tender, but her 
mind is free. 

She can think up a twilight, sulfur 
flicking orange then black 


“as the tip of a flamingo’s wing, the white 


picket fence marching up the hill... 


but she would never create such puny 
Stars. 

The house, shut up like a pocket watch, 
those tight hearts breathing inside— 
she could never invent them. 


Rita Dove, Poet Laureate of the United 
States, visited the Northwest a year ago to 
oversee theatrical development of her new 
play, being considered for production by 
the Oregon Shakespeare Festival in Ash- 
land. Her collection of poems, Thomas and 
Beulah, won the 1987 PulitzerPrize for Po- 
etry. Poems appearing here are from 
Ms.Dove’s Selected Poems, New York: Vin- 
tage Books, 1993. 


Dusting 


BY RiTA DOVE 


Every day a wilderness—no 
shade in sight. Beulah 
patient among knicknacks 
the solarium a rage 

of light, a grainstorm 

as her gray cloth brings 
dark wood to life. 


Under her hand scrolls 

and crests gleam 

darker still. What 

was his name, that 

silly boy at the fair with 

the rifle booth? And his kiss and 
the clear bowl with one bright 
fish, rippling 

wound! 


Not Michael— 

something finer. Each dust 
stroke a deep breath and 
the canary in bloom 

Wavery memory: home 

from a dance, the front door 
blown open and the parlor 
in snow, she rushed 

the bowl to the stove, watched 
as the locket of ice 
dissolved and he 

swam free. 


That was years before 
Father gave her up 

with her name, years before 
her name grew to mean 
Promise, then 
Desert-in-Peace. 

Long before the shadow and 
sun’s accomplice, the tree. 


Maurice. 


Writers may submit original poetry for publication in the Jefferson Monthly. 
Send 3-6 poems, a brief bio, and a SASE to: 
Patty and Vince Wixon, Jefferson Monthly poetry editors, 126 Church Street, 
Ashland, OR 97520. Please allow two to four weeks for reply. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


ENJOY THE SUNSET from this very contempo- 
rary home. In addition to the 3 bed, 3 baths, 
there is a studio/guest room, family room/office 
and sitting room. $239,000. Ashland Homes 
Real Estate 482-0044. 


BEAUTIFUL RESTORED VINTAGE HOME on 
large, level lot surrounded by English gardens. 
3 bedrooms, 3 baths, a library, and more! 
$342,500. Ashland Homes Real Estate 482-0044. 


BRITT LOVERS! Vacation rental on 85-acre 
ranch 20 minutes from Jacksonville. 2 bedrooms, 
2 baths, laundry, beautifully furnished. Serene 
setting with creek and river. Daily/weekly. (503) 
899-1974. 


GO OWS 


RED TAIL ACRES - Growers of quality bedding 
plants. We offer a wide selection of pesticide free 
annuals, perennials and vegetable starts. Come 
see us at 1661 Arnold Ln., Medford. 779-5823. 
8:30-6:00 M-Sat. 


KLINE DESIGN classical & contemporary deco- 
rative products; bust and statuary of composers, 
Greek & Roman gods, angels, gargoyles, 
pedestals, tables - sale this month: 16” com- 
poser bust $16. 1200 So. Pacific Hwy., Talent. 
535-9494/11:00-6:00 Thur-M. 


NATURAL ENERGY WORKS! and if you don’t 
believe it, send $1 to receive our 18-page cata- 
log of unusual science/health/energy books, re- 
search instruments and natural raw materials. 
PO Box 1148, Ashland, OR 97520. 
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Jefferson Monthly 
' Classified Ad Order 
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| 
Category: LD Property/Real Estate 
PLEASE (for rent, for sale) : 
CHECK 0 Goods (for rent, 
for sale, wanted) H 

D Services 


Copy (not to exceed 35 words — phone number 
counts as 1 - please print clearly or type.) 
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DAYTIME PHONE 


$14 
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A Jefferson Monthly classified ad 
can help you rent a home, sell a 
car, or tell people about a 
service you provide. 


Each month approximately 
7,000 people receive the 
Jefferson Monthly in J] counties 
of Southern Oregon and 
Northern California. 


All ads may contain 35 words or less and cost 
$14 per issue. 


All classified ad orders must be received by 
Jefferson Public Radio no later than the 5th 
of the month preceding the issue in which 
you would like the ad to appear. For exam- 
ple, the deadline for the August issue is July 
5th. Ads can be canceled according to the 
same deadline, but no ads will be refunded. 
Ads must be pre-paid and sent with the 
coupon below - sorry, no classified ads can 
be placed via telephone. Jefferson Public 
Radio reserves the right to approve all classi- 
fied ad copy submitted for publication - per- 
sonal ads not accepted. 


If you would like to place a classified ad, 
please fill out the classified ad order and mail 
it with your check or money order to: The Jef- 
ferson Monthly Classified Ads, 1250 Siskiyou 
Blvd., Ashland, OR 97520. Checks should be 
made payable to the JPR Listeners Guild. 


SESHEVR VNC ENS 


SINCE 1972, THIRD GENERATION PIANO 
TUNER, most work under $20/hour. Excellent 
references including 15 piano teachers in 3 
states. Enjoy new places. Write Kindler Stout, 
130 Orange, Ashland, OR or call 503-482-TUNE. 


EARTH HOME BUILDING WORKSHOPS FOR 
WOMEN, June 18-24. Homes are beautiful, af- 
fordable, long lasting, non toxic. You can do it 
yourself and it’s fun! Contact: Groundworks 
POB 381, Murphy, OR 97533. 503-862-2144. 


FRIENDLY, COMPETENT LEGAL ADVICE: 
Family law, real estate transactions, wills and 
estates. First consultation: $35.00. Russell 
Brand, Attorney at Law, 505 NE 7th Street, 
Grants Pass. 503/474-6270. 


WANTED: Students + Prelicensing courses are 
now being offered in real estate law, finance, and 
practice. For an exciting, rewarding career in 
real estate, call Sherritta at Ashland Real Estate 
School, 482-4121. 


FINE LINE CONSTRUCTION serving southwest 
Oregon for over 15 years. New construction, ren- 
ovation, remodeling, finish carpentry and cabi- 
nets ... completed with pride by Eugene Majeski, 
licensed (58031) and bonded. Call 488-1916 or 
596-2073 for “quality workmanship at affordable 
prices.” 


TYPESETTING, GRAPHIC DESIGN and desktop 
publishing. Lynx Graphics, 482-0689, Ashland. 
Flyers, brochures, newsletters, business cards, etc. 


Did you know? 


@ 80% of public radio’s listeners 


hold a more positive image of 
businesses that support 
public radio. 


STATE FaRpM 


Fainily Insurance 
Che 


It’s the simple Way to answer any questions 
about your family insurance protection. 
And it’s free. 


Southern Oregon State Farm agents participating in 
Jefferson Public Radio's Underwriting Program 
Laurie Bixby - 366 Lithia Way/Ashland - 482-2461 
Bill Cobb, CLU : 1806 Ashland Street/Ashland + 482-1324 
Bill Dorris, CLU - 1128 Court Street/Medford - 779-3545 
Judi Johnson - 420 Bridge Street/Ashland - 482-3896 
Karolyne Johnson - 724 E. Pine Street/Central Point - 664-1252 
Ric Olney - 2620-F Barnett Road/Medford 772-1335 
Jim Sorensen - 820 N. Fifth Street/Jacksonville - 899-1875 
David Wise, CLU * 598 N.E. “E” Street/Grants Pass « 474-WISE 
Rory Wold - 612 Crater Lake Avenue/Medford - 773-1 404 


Like a good neighbor, State Farm ig jpere.® 


#) State Farm Sells [ ife Ingyrance. 


State Farm Insurance Company 4 


ome Office: Blooming, wins 
1 


HIN AUTO CENTE 


SAVING YOU MONEY 
SI 


yl ‘ 


‘PURCHASE YOUR NEXT CAR OR TRUCK FROM ONE OF THE 
LOCALLY OWNED AND OPERATED LITHIA AUTO CENTERS! 


LITHIA HONDA 
PONTIAC SUZUKI ISUZU 
700 N CENTRAL ° 770-3760 


LITHIA'S 
GRANTS PASS 
AUTO CENTER 

1421 N.E. 6TH ST.°476- 6684 


LITHIA TOYOTA 
' LINCOLN MERCURY 
360 E. JACKSON ° 776-6593 


LITHIA DODGE 

CHRYSLER PLYMOUTH 
JEEP EAGLE MAZDA 

324 E. 5TH ST. ° 776-6410 | 


| FOR SPECIAL ATTENTION CALL ONE OF US: 


Sid DeBoer, CEO-President....+ssesssessees «ef 76-6478 Bernie Fraser, Fleet & Leasing Sales sessssssesees 770-3779 
1 Dick Heimann, COO-Vice President wr. 776-6489 Bob Yoshida, Fleet & Leasing Sales ..esssseseecee 770-7197 
Bill Daves, Executive Training Managers... 776-6557 Brad Gray, Chrysler Operating Partner s.ssssss+0+ 776-6490 }. 
Don Shangle, Fleet & Leasing Manager... 770-7194 Bryan DeBoer, Honda General Manager ses 770-3774 
Burt Fredrickson, Saturn General Manager....770-7155 | Don Jones, Doage, Chrysler, Plymouth, 


Steve Philips, Toyota Operating Partner ....+.0+ 776-6397 = Jeep, Eagle, Mazda Genteral Manager oss... 476-6133 


SOUTHWEST OREGON 
400 N. RIVERSIDE ° 770-7150 


andl 
AUTO CENTERS 
GRANTS PASS asic ST FRANCBISES 


Southern Oregon State College 
1250 Siskiyou Blvd. 

Ashland, Oregon 

97520-5025 


